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1924 is closing— 
what 1925? 


1924 saw more and more of the world eating out of 
cans—and eating better as a result. Seasons, geography, 
crop conditions each year have less and less to do with 
what we eat. 


The consumer today knows that “if it’s in a Can—it’s 
fresh”. As a result Canned Foods stand higher than 
ever in public respect and confidence. 


The success of Canned Foods Week proved that quality 
pays best. The modern housewife expects and demands 
quality canned foods. 


That’s the story of 1924. 1925—let us hope—will see 
the industry established, more firmly than ever, on a 
quality basis. 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


John R. Mitchell Co. | 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the be t; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


USED»3—1924 MODEL AYARS FILLERS as 
well as several older models and ‘“‘NEVER KNEW 
THEY HAD A FILLER IN THEIR PLANT.” | 


This is the way they all talk. 


CLARK 


2] > 
Whueuns 


September 25, 1924, 


yars Machine Company, 
Salem, N.J. 


Gentlemen: 


The three new Berfection pea fillers which 
we purchased from you this year have given excellent 
satisfaction. In fact, we never knew we had a filler 
in our plant. 


This same would also apply to the #1 size 
machine that we purchased from you last year and which 
we are operating at from 125 to 130 cans per minute. 


By the way, we have two ofyour older model 
machines and we do not believe that they compare with 
the new machines that you put out and it would appear 
to us that there are not so very many parts necessary 
to change these over and have them rebuilt and brought 
up to date. 


What, would you charge us to rebuild these 
machines and make them the same as the other machines 
which we are now using. 


Yours for Wisconsin Peas, ee 
WAUPUN CANNING COMPANY. i 


WwW. 


Write for prices and special discount on early orders 


SALEM, 
Ayars Machine Company, jExsey. 
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THE ANDERSON 


Syruper or Briner 


Does it mean anything in your produc- 
tion costs to have a machine which is 
always ‘‘on the job’’, putting an exact 
amount of syrup or brine into each can— 
and putting it info the can and not on 
the floor ? 


This handy little machine is built rightly, 
has no valves to clog or leak or get out 
oforder. Has stood the severest kind of 
tests and won unstinted approval. 


Instead ofa weak link it will be the strong 
link in your production line. 


Have you seen our 
leasing proposition ? 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen, under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fitlers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San F rancisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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EDITORIALS 


UTURES IN WORD AND DEED—The Gov- 

Fk ernment has been making a drive against spec- 
ulation in the necessaries of life, whether they 

be food or raiment, and one of the particular things 
they have warned against is “futures,” as, for instance, 
in grains, cotton, etc. Dr. Alsberg called President 
Clark’s attention to this, and the President has been 
warning the canners to get out of the line of danger. 
And it is undoubtedly a good piece of advice. Not that 
“futures,” as used in the canned foods industry, could 
be interpreted in the gambling device that the other 
futures are accused of, in our opinion, but because the 
enforcement of some of our laws recently take on pe- 
culiar shapes. “Futures” of all kinds are frowned upon, 
and canned foods will have to take the warning just as 
all others have done. It merely means a change in 
phraseology, and it has been suggested that they be 
called “Packed to Order” goods, and which seems good, 
because they are just that. Or they might be called 
“1925 packs,” as they are generally designated in the 
actual contracts. Everyone understands, of course, 
that goods sold now, or before the time of packing sea- 
son, are to be packed in the future, and if the use of the 
obvious word to designate such goods, “futures,” is 
banned, it must be dropped, that is all. Certainly this 
industry wants none of the unfavorable notoriety 
which has attached to attacks upon other items, under 
the claim of speculation to raise prices and gouge the 
public. This industry knows from sad experience that 
“futures,” as heretofore termed, have been a decided 
loss to the canners as arule. The past season has dem- 
onstrated this in a way that ought to be remembered 
for all time by the canners, so that “futures” as used in 
connection with canned foods has meant an advantage 
to the consumer rather than a detriment. At least, 
they have been a very decided advantage to the job- 
bers or the distributors. Not a few future buyers of 
canned corn, for instance, turned over their contracts, 
bought at 85c, to new buyers at $1.25 to $1.50, making 
a clear profit of from 80c to $1.30 per case on the corn, 


without ever touching it. And the same thing is true 
of tomatoes and some other items. In our California 
market report this week you will see recorded where 
the California Packing Corporation, which intended to 
pack sweet potatoes this season, were not able to do so, 
owing to crop failure, inability to get raw stock, and 
they voluntarily sent those buyers who held “future” 
contracts for sweet potatoes checks representing a fair 
profit on the goodds. They did not wait for the buyers 
to ask, they sent a letter explaining their inability to 
produce the goods, and enclosed the check covering the 
profit. That furnishes concrete evidence of the danger 
run by canners in taking “future” orders, and it is 
hoped will be borne in mind by the jobbers as an evi- 
dence of the fair treatment by the canners. 


But let the industry take good heed now of such 
sales, under whatever terms they make make them. 
Men who ought to know have warned them that costs 
will be higher in 1925, probably very much higher in 
every line of canning. The pea packers will be obliged 
to add 5c to 7c per dozen to their costs in the matter of 
seed peas alone. The corn canners will probably have 
another such amount to add, due to seed, either on ac- 
count of the price or on account of the poor germination 
and necessary replanting, or both, and the tomato can- 
ners will certainly face the necessity of higher prices 
for their raw stock. The farmers have felt a wave of 
returning prosperity with field crops materially higher 
in price, and undoubtedly due to remain high in price 
for another year or two. The canners will have to meet 
these prices if they expect to have acreages grown In 
canners’ crops. These things look like relative cer- 
tainties, and the canner who would sell “futures,” that 
is “packed to order” goods, or “1925 packed goods,” at 
this time and not take these matters into the considera- 
tion of his costs will most certainly be the loser next 
fall. More than that, the certainty of a well-cleaned- 
up condition of the spot market next spring, and the 
present immensely increased demand for canned foods, 
will make certain a continuation of high prices for 
canned foods for at least another full year, or until well 
after next season’s packs have been made. 
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A year ago we warned the industry of this: that 
in no one year could the industry overpack a supply of 
any staple article of canned foods, no matter how good 
the season might be, provided, of course, the quality 
was maintained. If the canners of corn and beans and 
tomatoes and a number of other items had listened to 
this advice when selling “futures” last year, they would 
have made excellent profits this season, instead of, 
as many did, little or no money. This is not guesswork 
or mere attempt at prophesying; it is based upon mar- 
ket experience over many years. This result is as cer- 
tain as anything in the future can be, and at least it 
would be the part of wisdom to play the market in that 
way, rather than to call up the clouds of universal dis- 
aster and business depression, which would be neces- 
sary to render the prediction untrue. For the market 
cannot be overpacked in one year. 


If we seem to be rather cock-sure of our position, 
in this, we would remind you that we not only have 
been a careful watcher of canned foods for many years, 
but we have not one cent’s interest in any block of 
goods or the turn of the market, and, therefore, look at 
it absolutely without bias. If we were a buyer we would 
look to our own interest, and similarly if we had goods 
to sell or were a canner. Try as hard as you will you 
cannot regard the question impartially, because you 
are interested. The same can be said of the broker, of 
every man handling the goods, and without any reflec- 
tion upon anyone, because it is the perfect naturalness 
ef it that makes all others biased. 

We say this because we want to drive home the 
importance of this consideration now, while the canner 
may be saved from loss. What is the use of looking back 
on 1924 futures and blaming yourself for having been 
a fool to sell so low? It is too late, unless you can gain 
wisdom from your previous foolishness, and that is 
what we are trying to make you see. We know, of 
course, that you will be urged to sell, importuned to 
accept business from good houses, and told not to let 
it go to some other canner; but if it is at prices that 
will cause you a loss, as last year, let it go if the other 
canner is fool enough to accept it. The buyer is look- 
ing out for his own interests, and the broker probably 
only for the commission, and the commission-house to 
cover its loan to the canners. You are in business for 
profit. Don’t let them sap all this profit through that 
age-old swindle, “averaging up” on sales. They induce 
you to sell a few thousand cases at low prices “to get 
some business on your books,” “to get in with this big 
buyer,” and “as a showing for your bankers,” and the 
first thing you kow you have sold fifty to sixty per cent 
of your pack, and then you promise yourself you will 
“average-up” on the other forty per cent, and you fail 
to get the other forty per cent., as happened this season. 


If we can hold you off “packed to order” sales, or of 
selling your 1925 expectations, for another month or so, 
and make you figure your costs properly and put a profit 
on each sale, we will have made a good year certain for 
you in 1925, will have insured the entire industry a suc- 
cessful year. That is our whole purpose, and it is all 
for yeu. We get nothing out of it except the pleasure 
of fulfilling our duty in properly informing you on 
things as they are—service. 


OIN NOW—At the meeting of the N. C. A. Board 
J cf Directors, in Washington, this week, and re- 
ported on page 16 this issue, President Clark said 
that the distributors are asking who are members of 
the N. C. A., as they seem anxious to know what can- 
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ners have back of them the wonderfully efficient ser- 
vice, :n every departnient of their busiess, now afforded 
by this foremost ameng trade organizations. We have 
“sat ‘n” at these conferences of the leading men of the 
industry on this Board since the very beginning, and 
we have watched the growth in usefulness of this As- 
sociation to its members; have seen the Association 
take up one after another cf the vitally important fea- 
tures of the canneis’ business, solving the problems, 
directing and helping the members; but it remained for 
this last session to bring to our mind the wonderful 
range and diversity of things which the Association 
dees for its members. It is not too much to say that 
it Goes everything for the canners except price the 
goods and sell them. These two latter operations it 
never touches. But it studies better seed supplies, and 
encourages development of better strains, and means 
to protect the canner against imposition and fraud in 
that item. It studies the container, and seeks to im- 
prove it, and because its laboratory researches are rec- 
ognized as among the leaders of the industrial world, 
commands the attention of the most formidable con- 
cerns in the country, and gets you attention. It studies 
iiiproved processes and corrects faults therein wher- 
ever found. Its shield of authority and knowledge pro- 
tects its members against impositions of every kind; 
fair dealing on the part of its members and fair treat- 
ment of them by others; furnishes the evidence and the 
legal advice that disarms the shyster in his attempt to 
mulct a member on some trumped-up or uncertain evi- 
dence. Backed up by the highest scientific authority in 
the land, protected by the legal lights of the bar, the 
canner holding membership enjoys a position of rare 
security, and naturally those who deal with canners 
want to know who are members, who have this protec- 
tion back of them, and who have not. And the Associa- 
tion has decided to publish a list of its membership in 
book form, somewhat like the regular Canners’ Direc- 
tory which they have issued for years in answer to this 
demand. This is going to press soon, and he must be 
a shortsighted canner who cannot see the absolute ne- 
cessity of having his name included. There is nothing 
coercive about this; they are merely answering a de- 
mand which they are forced to aswer. It just seems to 
us that any canner who has been on the brink of hesi- 
tation should hesitate no longer, but get his application 
in, and so have his name included. The Association has 
always extended a glad welcome to any canner fit to 
belong, and there has been a wonderful increase during 
the past few months. 


ESTERN CANNERS’ MEETING — Thursday 

brings us part of the first session—only part. 

This more.than a week after the close of the 
Convention, and it is by no means the fault of the active 
and efficient secretary, Colonel Lee. The reporting firm, 
like so many of its kind, evidently does not understand 
that such matters must be gotten out while news, and 
while we offer apologies to our Western friends, we 
want them to understand that we dislike giving “an- 
cient history news” worse than they do to read it. 


CANADA TO REVIVE: SALMON INDUSTRY. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Restoration of the salmon can- 
ning industry of the Fraser River, which used to net 
$30,000,000 annually to Vancouver and New Westmin- 
ster, will be attempted through the establishment of a 
chain of hatcheries along the river, breeding sockeyes, 
according to an announcement here by Hon. Ernest La 
Pointe, Dominion Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
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LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1924 CROP SEEDS 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, and Green 
Admirals. These are all short. 
Sweet Com is short. We still have some however. 
White us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery —— 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 


Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
THE LANDRETH 140 years in the Seed Business. 
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Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 
ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 
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Tri-State Packers Meet at Bridgeton 


Hotel Cumberland Nov. 19th, 1924—New Jersey Plays Host—Urged to Extend 
List of Articles Packed—‘‘Bootlegging Tomatoes.”’ 


CHARLES S. STEVENS, President, Presiding 


MR. STEVENS—It gives me more than the usual amount 
of pleasure today to welcome those from without the State on 


the part of the New Jersey canners. When the officers of your . 


Association first contemplated calling this meeting, it was with 
great misgiving on my part as to whether it would be advisable. 
I was very much afraid that we would not have a good attend- 
ance, but we are more than gratified, more than pleased with 
this splendid turnout, and, on the part of the New Jersey mem- 
bers of the Tri-State Association, I want to thank you very 
heartily for your support and your co-operation. 


The first speaker will be a local man, a man who fills the 
dual position of editor of one of the Bridgeton papers, and is 
also Commissioner of Public Safety. His authority is over the 
police department and the fire department. I take very great 
pleasure in introducing to you this afternoon Mr. Howard L. 
Tyler. 

WELCOMED 


HOWARD L. TYLER—Speaking as a newspaper man, I feel 
just a little more confidence, because you know a newspaperman 
don’t have any business of his own. It is his business to attend 
to the affairs of everyone else’s business; therefore, a newspaper- 
man butts in, and that is why I am here this afternoon. We 
here in Bridgeton don’t have anybody at all to present the key 
to the city. The reason for that is, we haven’t any key, and we 
haven’t anything locked up, except the City Jail, and I want to 
say to you Tri-State canners, you couldn’t get in there with an 
axe, because we wouldn’t let you. We want you here in Bridge- 
ton; the town welcomes you; you don’t have to have a key; you 
do just as you please, and if you don’t we will try to make you. 
It is a distinction for a city like this to have you representative 
men, representing big business, you men who are producing 
necessary food products, and we do appreciate the fact that you 
have selected Bridgeton as your meeting place here, and it is 
the hope of Bridgeton, Bridgeton people and myself particularly, 
that your meeting will be interesting, that it will be profitable. 
and that every minute of your brief stay in this community wil! 
be one of profound pleasure. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—I am going to call on the Secretary 
to make his report of the tomato pack of the Tri-State Associa- 
tion members. Please understand that is all it covers. He didn’t 
ask for a report from non-members, and will make his report of 
the packs of ’23 and ’24, so you can compare them, and then his 
report of the holdings as of two or three weeks ago. These 
quantities have all been reduced to No. 3s, and I think this will 
be an interesting report to all of you. 


Cc. M. DASHIELL, SECRETARY—TI have the figures of the 
1923-24 packs of 1s, 2s, 24s, 8s and 10s for both years, also 1s, 
2s and 10s of pulps of both years and the holdings out of the 
1924 pack. I have reduced the 1923-24 packs of three States 
separately, as far as reports have been sent in to me, down to 
8s on that basis, so that you could have them to compare and 
to give you a line upon the packs of the three States and the 
present holdings out of the 1924 pack. New Jersey is practically 
complete as to number of canners in it, because almost all of 
the canners of New Jersey are members of our Association, I 
am glad to say, and to New Jersey’s credit additionally glad to 
say it. They have been loyal to us the whole way through. I 
have been your Secretary and Treasurer from the day that New 
Jersey joined with the old Peninsula Canning Goods Association, 
and we formed the Tri-State Packers’ Association in 1904, and 
from that date to this I want to say to our New Jersey friends, 
they have been loyal to the Association, thoroughly loyal to it. 


(As will be seen, it was decided not to publish the Secre- 
tary’s figures, and hence they do not appear here.) 


MR. STEVENS—I am wondering what the sense of this 
meeting is as to the publication of these figures. I am sure the 


press will not report them, publish them, if we do not want 
them to. 


MR. DASHIELL—They are of some interest to members 
who may not be present here today, and I think it possibly would 
not be out of place for me to have printed a substance of this 


on and send to those of our members who may not be here 
teday. 


W. O. HOFFICKER, SMYRNA, DEL.—On this point the 
only thing that presents itself to my mind is what value, if any, 
there may be to induce those, some of those who are already our 
members, to continue their membership and remain loyal to the 
Association, or to offer an inducement to those who are not 
members to become members. If there is anything at all in the 
suggestion I have just made which may help introduce a little 
interest in the Association by feeling that you are a little bit 
preferred above the fellows who are not members by getting 
this information in star chamber proceedings, so to speak, I 
think we might as well have the advantage of whatever there 
may be to it, and, Mr. Chairman, I would like to move these sta- 
tistics be printed and sent to members only. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—At our Spring meeting in Wil- 
mington a few months ago there was a resolution, unanimously 
adopted. that in the future we confine our meetings to members 
only and invite only members. 

You have heard the motion. Those in favor, please say “I.” 
Contrary, “No.” Carried. 


THE PRESIDENT—I think the Secretary’s report shows a 
very healthy condition. The stocks are as in the hands of can- 
ners two or three weeks ago, and they no doubt have been re- 
duced somewhat since these reports were asked for; in fact, I 
know they have to some extent—seems to me it shows a very 
healthy condition and one we should be very glad. The holdings 
are not only light, but it seems to me they are unusually small. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—The next speaker on our list is 
one well known to all of you, one beloved by all of us, and he 
needs no extended introduction. I take pleasure in introducing 
Mr. George W. Cobb, of the American Can Co. 


MR. COBB SPEAKS 


MR. COBB—There are two reasons why I was going to be 
here. First of all, I always come to the meetings of this Asso- 
ciation; secondly, Bridgeton has a very warm spot in my heart. 
I first came here about eighteen years ago, and must in those 
days have been a mighty good salesman, because I had at least 
a hand in raising in this town $50,000 in real money for the 
building of a can-making plant. The citizens of this city, about 
eighteen years ago, raised, with some outside assistance, enough 
money to build the first can-making plant in America that was 
built especially for the manufacture of sanitary cans, which you 
now all use. Yes, they let me come down here whenever I want 
to, they gave all the money, you got it back, and I think all that 
was eighteen years ago. We have always felt kindly toward this 
little city, and I am coming oftener now because I like this hotel. 
I didn’t used to think so much of the old one. I came over this 
morning from New York; the train was late; you see, it got 
slower as it approached Philadelphia. We actually missed our 
train, and that enables me to tell you a story of the man who 
had been worshipping all night at the shrine of old King Alcohol 
and came up to the window in the New York station and said 
he wanted to buy a ticket for Philadelphia. “Before I buy a 
ticket, I want to know how far it is.” The ticket agent told him 
it was ninety miles. “How far is it from Philadelphia to New 
York?” Well, he said it would have to be the same, if it was 
90 miles from Philadelphia to New York, it would have to be 90 
miles back; whereupon our friend said, “Not necessarily. It is 
a week from Christmas to New Year, but it is a hell of a long 
time from New Year to Christmas.” - 


The year that we have just gone through or are going 
through has been like all other years in the industry—unusual. 
Every year, you know, is unusual because no year is exactly like 
any other year, and I am sure that may be one reason why every 
vear is interesting. It was unusual largely on account of the 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
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weather. You know one of our poet friends some years ago said 
everybody kicks about the weather, but no one really does any- 
thing about it. Well, we have had weather this year, and a lot 
ef it, and I think it is a known fact that this part of the United 
States was probably hit with more weather than anywhere else. 
And although you have had, as has been indicated by the figures 
read by your Secretary, a short season with low output, I am 
inclined to feel that the total aggregate of the pack throughout 
the United States of all articles going into the cans will prob- 
ably be as large or larger than last year. You see, we can’t 
overlook the fact that this industry is growing, and there is 
more acreage each year, and there are more different articles 
going into cans.. I wonder how many of us realized, until we 
saw the statement of the National Association, that there are 
201 different articles of food going into cans—201 items? 

Now, I sometimes wonder if this section of the country, 
which certainly is as wonderful as any other, is really going 
ahead as the industry is going ahead in-other sections of the 
land? Certainly you can raise here as many different articles 
and get as much yield on the average as you can anywhere else; 
but you have been for so many years putting most of your eggs 
in one or two baskets, instead of more eggs in a larger number 
of baskets. There is some evidence that you are extending your 
operations to other lines. You are now canning more extensively 
than heretofore—for instance, beans. There is no reason why 
you cannot pack that article here much more extensively than 
you have. I have seen most of the goods that were canned, 
particularly by members of your Association this last year, and 
they are as fine as any goods packed anywhere in the United 
States. I believe you are going to pack more stringless beans 
and more beets and several other items which are canned in 
other States, and which you grow here. Now, this has been a 
hard year down through this part of the country. but I look 
forward, as we all have, to next year, and I believe that with the 
better opportunities and the increased use of foods in tins in this 
part of the United States, you are going to share in the advance- 
ment. You certainly have the advantages, the natural resources. 
You can grow here all kinds of vegetables, fruits, and you also 
have the advantages of being near the large cities and the large 
markets. 

I can’t help feel that before these States represented here 
come into their own they must come into their Association. 
I do not believe the Association has the membership that it 
ought to have, and believe we are going to get the most of it, 
more out of your own Association, and you are going to make 
more of the National. The National Association of which you 
are going to hear later in the day is accomplishing wonderful 
things in the uplift of the industry, and although it seems to 
go on without a great many, it could go on more rapidly with 
moré members of that Association. 


There has been a good deal said of the large output of peas 
this year. Twenty million cases, I believe, according to the 
figures of the National Canners’ Association. That represents 
five hundred millions of cans. That sounds like a lot, and it is, 
but after all, when we come to realize that that means for each 
of the one hundred million, there is over one hundred and ten 
million, only about four and a half cans of peas to each indi- 
vidual for a year. That seems hardly enough. What is the 
reason? I think it is to be found in one word. That word gen- 
erally is one we hate—quality. There is no doubt about it. The 
packers of peas have improved their products more than have 
the canners of other vegetables, as a whole. and when that time 
comes—when the canners of corn, stringless beans, tomatoes, etc., 
realize that this is the watchword to quality—when that time 
comes this industry is going to become very much larger than 
it is. It is going to grow: it can’t help but grow. Every one 
of us in this room here is either helping the industry with which 
we are identified. or we are harming it. You must ask yourself 
whether we can help it more. and I am sure we all want to help 
it because it is to our own interest. Can we help it more by 
packing the right kind of goods, or can we help it more bv pack- 
ing the other kind? American people want the best kind of 
canned foods. and are willing to pay what the best kind is worth, 
and the quality is the watchword, keynote answers it. Thank 
you very much. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—Mr. Dashiell has a letter which he 
desires to read. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 14, 1924. 
Mr. Charles S. Stevens, President. 
Dear Mr. Stevens—Your Association is cordially 


invited to participate in the canned foods exhibit to be 
held in conjunction with the eighteenth annual conven- 
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tion of the National Canners’ Association in Cincinnati 
the week of January 26th, 1925. 

A part of the Cincinnati Music: Hall has been 
secured for the exhibit, the remainder of the hall to be 
used for the machinery exhibit, thus housing both ex- 
hibits in one building which will be a decided advantage. 

The cost of booths and decorations will be only 
nominal as heretofore. Access to the Music Hall will 
be secured several days in advance, so that everyone 
will have ample time to set up the exhibits before the 
opening days. 

This invitation is extended at this early date to give 
you the opportunity of placing it before your convention 
or Board of Directors if you so desire. 

Trusting your Association will co-operate in the 
exhibit, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. E. GORRELL, 
Secretary. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—This is an invitation to all of you 
gentlemen to make an exhibit at the coming Canners’ Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, beginning January 26th. So, gentlemen, if 
you have any idea of making that exhibit, if you will communi- 
cate with the National Canners’ Association at Washington, you 
will be taken care of, and I suggest if you have any idea of it, 
you do it promptly, not wait until the very last day. 


MR. COBB—Everyone in the industry in this section ought 
to be a member of your Association. It is true you have ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to all to join, but I wonder if any 
more could be done by giving the label people,.the machinery 
people and the can people, who have salesmen going about this 
section, application blanks and give them an opportunity to 
prove they can sell this Association as well as the articles which 
they are selling. I believe all could by getting after them and 
explaining that they ought to belong. I can guarantee that Bob 
Sindall could sell this Association; he sells worse things. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—I believe a great many of the 
canners of the Tri-States are going to see the profitableness, at 
least, if not the necessity of becoming members of the Tri-State 
Association. So far as I know, however, we never have used 
the method that Mr. Cobb suggests of giving supply-house sales- 
men blanks to carry with them. I think that is a very good sug- 
gestion, and I will supplement that suggestion by requesting 
the Secretary to have such blanks printed and furnish them to 
the machinery and supply houses who are members of the Asso- 
ciation. We might solicit some of the supply men who are not 
members. Whether they will stick these blanks away in their 
pockets and use them to make memorandums on or really bring 
the signature remains to be seen. Motion seconded. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—It has been regularly moved and 
seconded that membership blanks or application blanks be fur- 
nished the various supply houses for the use of their salesmen 
in order to increase the membership in the Tri-State Associa- 
tion. All those in favor please say I. I look for an immediate 
boost in the membership. 


HERMAN GAMSE—A thought occurred to me in conjunc- 
tion with this, that the supply houses circularize the canning 
industry at certain intervals, some firms do it regularly once a 
month, and it may be that it would be advisable to write up the 
advantages of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, just what the 
Association is doing for the members, and what it could do for 
those who are not members, and furnish these little leaflets, to- 
gether with a subscription blank on it, and ask the supply 
houses to include this little invitation or notice with their cir- 
culars, maybe two or three times. If such an’ idea would be ac- 
ceptable to this Association, I would gladly print the folders 
without any charge to the Association, and would be very glad 
to include this folder with our literature to the canners in Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey. 


_ MR. HANKINS—I move we accept Mr. Gamse’s motion 
about this literature. 


PRESIDENT—It has been duly moved and seconded that 
Mr. Gamse’s offer be accepted. I will appoint Bob Sindall a 
committee of one to get up this folder. The worthy Secretary 
says he is a good publicity man and that he is the right man 
for the job, and I second that motion. 


MR. STEVENSON—I don’t know whether the meeting got 
the impression just exactly as I think it ought to have. Those 


of you who were at Buffalo and saw the food exhibit held there 
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noticed that it was almost an exclusive Association exhibit. 
The Tri-State Association, however, didn’t have any exhibit at 
Buffalo. The Tri-State didn’t have any booth or exhibit, so if 
you are going to do anything at the food exhibit at Cincinnati, 
you certainly ought to be taking hold of it, because you have 
to engage booth and get a demonstrator to show the goods. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—I understood you, Mr. Stevenson, 
this would be a Tri-State exhibit. It just seems to me that we 
undertook that several years ago, and nobody responded and the 
exhibit did not amount to anything. That would be worse than 
doing nothing at all. It isn’t worth while to put a motion here 
and have it carried that the Tri-State Association as such be 
represented in the food exhibit at the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, unless there are enough to make a credit- 
able showing there. It seems to me that it should be put in the 
way of a motion. Will you make such a motion? 


MR. HOFFECKER—Perhaps one of the reasons is that this 
exhibit does not appeal to the people you want to reach. It is 
in the machinery hall where only canners go, and what is the 
use of exhibiting a can of tomatoes from Tri-State territory to 
a bunch of canners from Colorado or Indiana? If we could get 
an exhibit like we had down here at Atlantic City to show the 
great mass of consumers, then we would be accomplishing some- 
thing; but it doesn’t seem to me the game is worth the adven- 
ture. 


MR. STEVENSON—In Buffalo so far as the food show being 
visited by canners alone, that was a very small percentage. Very 
nearly the whole town of Buffalo was in there. 


MR. NUMSEN—I would like to second Mr. Stevenson’s mo- 
tion. I think that possibly the public will come in and view 
these canned foods, as we know they did in Buffalo, and it is 
mighty useful to the different canners to see what they are doing 
in different sections of the country. None of our packed goods 
are so good we cannot improve upon them, and it would be very 
helpful to the packers to see what was doing. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—Then it has been regularly moved 
and seconded that the Tri-State Packers’ Association rent a 
booth in Cincinnati to display the products of its members. Those 
in favor please say “I.’”’ Contrary “No.” The I’s have it, but I 
am afraid there isn’t very much enthusiasm for it, and there 
won’t be. That seems to obligate us to go to that expense 
whether anybody exhibits or not. 


MR. DASHIELL—In this connection it occurred to me that 
inasmuch as I am to send out to our members a statement con- 
cerning those figures that I presented earlier in the afternoon, 
that I might incorporate in that this same suggestion which 
has been made in regard to this exhibit at Cincinnati and as‘ if 
they have any desire to make an exhibit, to take part in this 
exhibit; if they will, let me know immediately, then I will con- 
fer with the parties who have the matter in charge, National 
Canners’ Association, or otherwise, and let them know who 
from the Tri-State will take part in it. Is that your idea? I 
can do that in my letter, and that will bring the matter up to 
every man. and if he is interested in it, he will answer me. 

Later the President appointed as the Committee on Canned 
Foods Exhibit: Orral L. Saulsbury, Edmund Shimp, G. Keene 
Saulsbury and E. P. Nicholson. 


EVENING SESSION CONVENED 6:30 


A fine orchestra was present, and some better-than-usual 
singers entertained during the dinner and between addresses. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS—The committee for the exhibit at 
Cincinnati is Ed Shimp, Hancocks Bridge, E. Keene Saulsbury, 
E. P. Nicholson and Orral Saulsbury. 

I am now going to introduce, without any further remarks, 
sne whom everybody here knows, Mr. Frank Shook, Assistant 
Secretary of the National Canners’ Association. 


MR. SHOOK—You men who are here tonight who are en- 
gaged directly in the canning industry are engaged you well 
know in an industry that is progressing. It is improving from 
year to year, and it isn’t all done on the Coue method by any 
means; yet the state of mind always helps. (Mr. Shook then 
explained many of the experiments being undertaken by the 
National Canners’ Laboratory.) Ccntinuing, he said: 

I am glad to learn that you took action this afternoon in 
rerard to the food exhibit in Cincinnati. I want to say we 
believe we have the situation well in hand, because the machinery 
and sunvlv exhibit and canned foods exhibit will be under one 
roof. I think it is going to be a great convention; I think the 
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idea was very good this year of having those exhibits in the 
same building. The requests for reservation for rooms seems 
to be larger than ever before at this time of year; it looks as if 
we were going to have a splendid attendance at Cincinnati. | 
believe good rooms are going to be sufficient to take care of the 
people, and to those who have made application for rooms | 
want to say that if you will be patient two or three weeks longer 
you will hear from the hotel definitely about your reservation. 
Do not give the matter any concern; it will be taken care of. 
The committee will meet with the hotel men in Cincinnati within 
the next two or three weeks, and immediately then you will 


begin to hear about your reservation and will hear direct from 
the hotel. 


PRESIDENT STEVENS — The orchestra and the singers 
have been very generous in their entertainment tonight. We 


are going to hear from Mr. Silver, whose subject was announced 
this afternoon. 


MR. WILLIAM E. SILVER—I gather that we are here for 
something of more importance than just to enjoy ourselves, 
which we have done, but rather to consider some of the things 
that may be helpful to us as we ply our trade and meet the 
questions that arise from time to time. We have been trying to 
do some constructive work in connection with the growers in 
the question of seeds and fertilizers and trying to co-operate 
with the growers in the production of better raw stock, which 
is most commendable. And I think that should be continued 
from year to year, and that the spirit of harmony and co-opera- 
tion should be created between our growers, those who produce 
our raw stock and those who handle that raw stock and put it 
into tin cans. If we have not that spirit of co-operation, and 
get our growers to realize that they have a great part to play 
in our industry, we cannot expect to get the best results, and 
we cannot bend too much effort along these lines if I mistake not. 


There is another thing which I think of great importance. 
which is almost trite with me, because I have talked very often 
along the lines of cost accounting. But, friends, we are in an 
age of competition, we are not producing food that simply comes 
from this territory only, but we have to consider other sections 
of the country, and we must produce not only the quality of food, 
but we must produce it at a cost that it can go to the consumer 
at a reasonable price, at a price that will encourage consump- 
tion, that will encourage production to the limit and gain the 
confidence of our consumers. If we do not have that we are not 
getting very far. And the question of counting cost, I think, is 
something which the canning industry is woefully lacking in. 
We must count the cost. I know every year when the question 
of raw stock, prices for raw stock come up, we hate almost to 
see the prices for futures named, for some in the industry in 
not counting the cost will come out and pay prices which are 
not justified, which will tend to produce overproduction at a 
high cost to be sold at low prices. Those are things which are 
vial to the industry. We all know that general information dis- 
tributed along these lines and worked out and put before our 
members and our association would have most beneficial effect, 
and it is something that must be dwelt upon, must be dwelt 
upon with a great deal of effort and a great deal of earnestnes: 
because .there are so many in the canning industry that do not 
seem to be able to count the cost, and that is most vital to any 
industry, and especially to ours. 


We must get together on the question of raw stock. It may 
be all right, I am speaking plainly, for some interests to send 
trucks sixty and one hundred miles into the acreage that has 
been contracted for and haul them from every little nook and 
corner where they can be found, but this has demoralized the 
industry more than anything that has hapuened since the war. 
We were getting back to somewhat solid basis. We were be- 
ginning to gain the confidence of our growers. Now it is very 
hard for a grower that wants to be honest to fulfil his contract 
when his neighbor right alongside of him is getting two and 
three times as much as he is for his tomatoes. It is very hard 
on the man that we want to encourage to grow our raw stock, 
and if we do not encourage the contracting of tomatoes, we will 
find a very much upset condition. It puts us in this territory 
absolutely on a false basis, on a false foundation, because we 
have to compete with the man-in the -Middle West who has no 
such conditions to contend with. He contracts for his stuff, he 
makes his prices, he goes out and sells his goods, and he knows 
he can tell before hand what they are going to cost, but if you 
do awav with the contracted acreage you upset all conditions, 
you make chaotic conditions everywhere, and you cannot count 
your cost and you do not know where you are. It is something, 
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I think, every one connected with the industry should seriously 
consider. If we can have enough confidence, if we can have 
sufficient morale among our own people, our own membership 
and our brother canners, that will respect each other’s rights, 
that will have respect for ourselves and we will have respect 
for the other fellow and his rights, and it is something I think 
we should all think about very seriously, and see if some feasible 
plan cannot be worked out so that we shall build up and continue 
along the lines we started the last few years and build up co- 
operation and harmony between ourselves and those who pro- 
duce our raw stock. 

PRESIDENT STEVENS—I am sure that Mr. Silver has ful- 
filled our expectations on the subject upon which he was asked 
to talk. Right along that line I might say that one of the most 
prominent and ablest lawyers in Cumberland County said to me 
within the last two or three weeks: “Stevens, you people have 
got to get together for your own protection on this tomato-con- 
tract proposition.” I don’t need to say any more to you, and I 
think we all feel the same way about it, but just how is the best 
way to go about it? I am not prepared to say tonight, but I 
think before another contracting period comes 4round we may be 
able to work out a plan that will be at least in a measure bene- 
ficial to our industries 


MR. DASHIELL—I want to say right here that the enter- 
tainment, so far as the music is concerned, is the doings entirely 
of our New Jersey members. The Tri-State Pacers’ Association 
as an Association had nothing to do with it. Our generous 
friends from New Jersey have done it, every bit of it, and so, 
in behalf of the Association, I want to thank them for their 
generosity and for the splendid spirit they have manifested 
throughout this whole meeting, and I want also to say that our 
Association is not unmindful of this thing. They are really, T 
believe I speak for every man in our Association, I think they 
are deeply grateful to our New Jersey friends for the magnifi- 
cent hospitalitv which they have extended to you. 

MR. HOFFECKER—I do not think it quite fills the bill to 
have our Secretary speak for us. Our deep sense of appreciation 
on the part of our New Jersey friends for the splendid hospital- 
ity which we have been the recipient. I, therefore, move you that 
we give a rising vote of thanks to our New Jersey canners for 
this splendid evidence of hospitality on their part. 

MR. TORSCH—The suggestions made by Mr. Silver in his 
remarks were all good. There is one of special importance. That 
is the one of the method in practice of contracting for raw mate- 
rial. I refer especially to tomatoes as in very bad shape. It 
seems to me to be a pity to disband after this excellent attend- 
ance and not take some step, make some effort to produce a 
plan, if possible, for the correction of that evil, and I would like 
to make a motion that the chair appoint a committee of five to 
take up this subject of contracting for tomatoes, prepare a form 
of contract. and place around it such safeguards as may be 
possible, and bring in and report with recommendations at the 
annual meeting. 

PRESIDENT STEVENS—I am going to call on Mr. Prit- 
chard to make a few remarks. 

EDWARD PRITCHARD—It seems that our worthy friend, 
Mr. Silver. opened up this question tonight in regard to the 
contract. We all feel in New Jersey, and I presume in Dela- 
ware and Maryland, that a more destructive—and I might use 
the word despicable—condition never existed before. And as I 
have said to the canners of this State and some of them in 
Marvland, that the pack of canned tomatoes in the Tri-States, 
if this condition is to exist again, the nack is no more. Now, 
the point is. how are we going to rectifv this? How are we 
going to ratify this problem? It is possible the committee will 
make some suggestions that will enable us to work it out. They 
do not have this condition in the West. When thev contract for 
tomatoes there, they know thev are going to get them. provided 
they grow. But here, we don’t know. It has cost us hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in New Jersey. I myself have spent 
$100,000 for tomatoes more than I should. There is the situa- 
tion. Let us try to work it out if we can. Buyers of tomatoes 
that have been contracted for are receivers of stolen products. 

MR. HOFFECKER—I am not going to be the Daniel that 
has come to judgment to solve this most perplexing problem 
for vou. but my judgment is, you need more than a committee 
of the Tri-State Packers’ Association to solve this question. I 
think you need to go into your respective legislatures in all 
three of these States and get some law that will be worth while. 
We have over in Delaware contracts that are just as binding as 
can be drawn by any attorney in our State, but they are not 
worth a baubee when you come to put them into execution, if 
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Mr. Farmer wants to law down. He doesn’t have to go into the 
market; all he has to do is pick his tomatoes and a truck comes 
along between sundown and sunrise and takes them away at two 
or three times more than he would get to haul them the next 
day to deliver them to the canner with whom he has made a 
contract. What are you going to do to meet that case? I do 
not think there is any law in Maryland—there is none in Dela- 
ware on the question—and I doubt very much if you have any 
in New Jersey to meet it. Several suits were brought in Mary- 
land, and the judge sitting over Chester County, if I am not 
mistaken, gave in judgment in favor of the farmer against the 
canner, and they will do it every time until you get men in your 
legislatures who can realize this thing just as we canners do. 
We are instilling into the minds of the people dishonesty, and 
we have there in my State, in my county—and I want to say 
this other thing right in that connection, too—we have in our 
county landlords who say to their tenants: “If you can get more 
money for them, why all right, go ahead and get it. Give me my 
share.” I do not know to what basis of logic or reasoning any 
landlord will encourage a tenant to be dishonest in the delivery 
of a tomato crop and expect that tenant to be honest in the 
division of the landlord’s share of wheat or corn or any other 
commodity that grows on that farm. I want to say this other 
thing right in connection with that, because without that I sim- 
ply leave the impression we have a superabundance of rascals 
over in Delaware, but I want to say that out of 67 contracts we 
had sixty-five come across. I think that speaks mighty well for 
the honesty of the contractors, at least, whose names were on 
our contracts, and I believe there are honest farmers and honest 
communities of farmers throughout the State; but, of course, 
among the honest ones live the dishonest ones, because there 
are goats as well as sheep everywhere, and in any branch of 
business or trade there will be the goats. There are honest ones 
and there are dishonest ones, and the honest ones are just as 
anxious as we are that every fellow shall be made to play the 
game fair, and I believe it would be not a very great deal of 
trouble to get a committee from this Association to go before 
your respective legislatures—that is, the legislatures in these 
respective States—and see if there cannot be enacted a law that 
will enable a canner when he signs up the contract to make the 
fellow who signs that contract live up to it. I don’t believe you 
can do it now—I think you need some legislation on the part 
of our lawmakers. We are trying to correct the thing at the 


wrong end. Let us begin at the fountain, at the source, in the 
halls of legislation. 


HARRY H. HANKINS—I have been in the canning business 
about six or seven years, and when I started in the canning 
wame I felt at that time that 99 out of 100 persons were honest; 
hut I have changed my mind, the last year especially. This 
little story I want to tell you happened three years ago. A cer- 
tain farmer contracted with the firm which I represent for 25 
tons of tomatoes. He delivered two or three tons and came in 
one morning and the price had advanced about 15 cents a basket, 
and said: “Mr. Hankins, I don’t feel I can bring you any more 
tomatoes.” I said: “What is the matter.” He said: “The price 
is way above the contract; I need the money; fertilizer is high 
and wages are high.” I said: “You signed the contract, didn’t 
you, of your own free will?” He said: “Yes. I didn’t go out 
efter vou. No.” TI said: “You are an honest man, aren’t you?” 
“Yes,” he said, “my word is as good as my bond, always has 
been, but I don’t see how I can bring you tomatoes unless you 
pay me more money.” I said: “Aren’t you a deacon out here 
in one of the churches?” He said: “Yes.” “Well, I suppose 
you say your prayers at night when you go to bed?” “I have 
said my prayers ever since I was a small boy.” “I tell you what 
you do: When you go home tonight and after you have said 
your pravers and get in bed. you just think over this little 
matter of tomatoes, and if vou feel you are treating me all right, 
don’t bring me anv more tomatoes.” Two or three days after 
that he was in town. and I walked up to the side of the wagon 
and said: “Did vou think over that little matter I was talking 
about?” “TI did.” “What are you going to do. sell your toma- 
toes?” He said: “Yes, I made up my mind that religion and 
tomatoes don’t mix.” 

That is a true story, gentlemen; happened right in Bridge- 
ton. Things this year have been demoralized. We got a new 
name for it in New Jersey—that is “bootleggers”—this taking 
tomatoes after sunset and delivering them after sunrise to some 
unknown place. But it is not only tomatoes. We have had 
trouble with every commodity we purchased this year, except 
one item. You can go out and buy pears, contract with a man 
to buy 25 or 30 baskets of pears, or up to 500 or 600 baskets of 
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pears at a certain price. Jim Smith offers him five cents more 
a basket and you never see any pears. Just the same way with 
squash and peppers. It seems to have got fashionable to not 
keep your word. And those same people will come into the in- 
stitution I represent, will borrow money, never default on a note, 
honest as the day is long, and yet they will sell themselves for 
a few dollars on the raw product. 

MR. TORSCH—I do not agree with the argument; there is 
no use trying to do anything because we must wait for the legis- 
lature in the respective States. I can’t see it that way. You 
have got to make a survey of the proposition and see how we 
can tackle it and lay out a plan, even if the legislature cannot 
be reached in the next day or two. In some States you would 
not be able to reach the legislature until the second year, but 
I think we ought to begin in our own organizations and find out 
what to do and then do it. 

MR. SILVER—I would like to second Mr. Torsch’s motion, 
if it has not been seconded, and I would like to say, as far as 
Maryland is concerned, we have no legislature for two more 
years; but we have in Maryland, I think, a very good law, about 
as practical a law as can be gotten. We have there a law by 
which you can appoint a receiver for a crop, if you can show 
just cause for the receivership. Of course, you have to have 
your evidence, as is only right that you should. If you can 
produce that evidence, the court will appoint a receiver for the 
crop, and you lay an injunction, under which he is not allowed 
to deliver those tomatoes to anyone but the man with whom he 
contracted. and Mr. Hoffecker referred to a case in Chestertown. 
I was not familiar with that case, but I know that law has been 
used and utilized in many counties. I have used it myself with 
great advantage. We were losing some tomatoes a couple of 
years ago in Queen Anne County, where we have a factory, and 
there were two flagrant examples, and: we went to court about 
it, and it stopped the whole business. I know of a number of 
cases where it has been tried and worked out in that way, and 
I think, while I am not acquainted with the details of all that 
law—but, of course, it is on the statute books—I think the com- 
mittee might get a copy of that law and try to get such a law 
put on the statute books of the other two States, if it would be 
possible to put it through the legislature. The only trouble is 
there may be a great many farmers who might oppose it, and 
those interested in politics would not support it. That is what 
you are up against. But it seems to me that a great many 
farmers, the best of the farmers, do not want this condition 
existing. A man in my own county voluntarily said to me: 
“Mr. Silver, the farmers and the canners ought to get together 
and put a stop to this thing.” He was connected with the Farm 
Bureau, and the Farm Bureau and the farmers’ organizations 
are growing, and I think out of respect to themselves and re- 
spect to the organizations which they represent, I really believe 
that in addition to the work this Association has been doing with 
the farmers and with those organizations that the leaders among 
the farmers will not only countenance an effort along these lines 
to have the good name of the State and the good name of the 
organizations and the good name of agriculture and those en- 
gaged in it. 

MR. HIRES—We have the same law in the State of New 
Jersey. If you have a contract with the farmer, he is in duty 
bound to bring in those tomatoes. If you will take your con- 
tract to the Court of Chancery, they will compel that farmer 
to bring those tomatoes to you, and if he does not bring those 
tomatoes to you, a receiver will be appointed, and he will take 
charge of that patch of tomatoes. 

MR. HOFFECKER—Over in Delaware if we had such a 
law on the statute books that would help materially. If you 
undertake to compel him to do it, he will lay right down and 
say: “Go pick them yourself.” You can’t force any receiver 
to pick them for you, and if you go out yourself he can apply 
the law of trespess to you and order you off his land, and you 
can’t go on there and pick the tomatoes. I don’t know, but I 
think there must have been more trucks sold over in Delaware 
last year than was sold in ten years. I think there must have 
been forty or fifty trucks in our county more than there was 
last year, running around on the tomato game this year, and I 
heard one fellow—didn’t say it to me, said to a friend in my 
town—he made more money this week (this was Saturday 
night. He came in with a check for $99 he wanted to get cashed) 
than he had ever made in his life. He said: “What doing?” 
“Buying and selling tomatoes.” “Were you selling contract?” 
“T didn’t care a damn whether they were contract or not. I 
bought as cheap as I could and sold them as high as I could. 
I bought them as low as 25 cents and sold them for 60.” And he 
made more money than he had ever made in his life. And they 


would even hire people to pick them. But let the canner go 
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there and force Mr. Farmer to bring them in—“Go pick them 
yourself, and when you go out to pick them, get off my land. 
Il am the tenant here; you get off.” 

MR. HIRES—That isn’t the condition in the State of New 
Jersey. The Chancellor will appoint a receiver, the receiver will 
hire people to pick these tomatoes and deliver them, and the 
farmer has to pay the bill. He can’t get out of it, but the 
trouble is you have got to have someone to watch that man to 
see that nobody gets your tomatoes, and that all costs money. 

PRESIDENT STEVENS—I have been told in this State it 
is pretty hard to get an injunction unless the canner who has 
contracts is able to show the Court of Chancery that he has sold 
futures. I know of one case, at least, I have been told, and an 
attorney told me it himself, that we would have to show we 
had sold futures against those contracts. I just want to cite 
one more instance that came under my observation; in fact, it 
was one I had. We had one contract with a grower that called 
for the delivery of eighty tons. That man never delivered to 
us a basket of tomatoes. We had sold him several tons of fer- 
tilizer, and when he refused to pay for that—and I put it in 
the hands of a Justice of the Peace for collection—he berated 
me for being all sorts of an undesirable citizen because I wanted 
him to pay for the fertilizer with which he grew those tomatoes. 

This has been duly moved and seconded that a committee 
of six be appointed to look into this matter. On that committee 
I will appoint Mr. F. A. Torsch, chairman, from Maryland; Mr. 
Wm. Silver, of Maryland; Mr. Withcott, of Maryland; Mr. E. 
Pritchard, of New Jersey; Mr. H. L. Cannon and Mr. Clyde 
Carroll, of Delaware. That is three from Maryland, two from 
Delaware and one from New Jersey. That is about as near as 
we can get to the relative importance or output of canned toma- 
toes of the different States. My understanding was, Mr. Torsch, 
that you request that committee to report at the annual meeting 
in January. 

Meeting adjourned. 


MEETING INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIATION. 
Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, Nov. 20-21, 1924. 


HE usualenthusiastic crowd of Indiana canners, 
I their friends, the machinery and supply men, 
brokers and some canners from other states 
were on hand for the annual meeting, and crowded the 
hotel lobby in real convention style. Most of the can- 
ners seemed to have been blighted in their hopes, in one 
way or another, during the year, and yet each one of 
them expressed the optimistic opinion that he had got- 
ten through fairly well, “though some others were not 
so fortunate.” All look forward to the coming season 
as presenting unusually bright prospects, and if old 
Dame Nature lets Indiana do as it pleases there may be 
some records made next season, provided, of course, 
they get the seeds, the plants, the acreage, the sales of 
futures and the crops. . There was not a conventionite 
who was not willing to do his share, whether he hap- 
pened to be canner, broker or supply man. And that is 
a very good spirit, we would say. 
President John Souder called the meeting to order 
Thursday morning in the Claypool banquet hall, and 
the room rapidly filled as the meeting got under way. 


After welcoming them the President proceeded 
with his address, and President Souder has a vein of 
real humor in him, and does not fail to display it in his 
talks to the canners. But he also has a sound vision of 
the possibilities of canned foods, and of the utter ne- 
cessity of quality in the packs, and he stressed this 
early in his address. “Better let the public go without 
canned foods than to feed them poor stuff, even under 
a shortage,” is one of his very wise sayings. He com- 
mended the seed production committee; urged a careful 
study of tomato plant diseases so that each canner 
would know them; upheld the farmer, but took a slap 
at the farm organizations controlled by malcontents 
and trouble makers, and pointed the danger of too high 
prices for canned foods. 
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Mr. Ogden Sells, of the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
talked wisely from his experience, and urged them to 
go slow about their futures, and to see that those prices 
were based upon known costs. He warned that costs 
promise to be higher in 1925. 

W. H. Harrison, who is widely recognized as an 
expert on corn canning, but now with the Continental 
Can Company, gave an instructive talk on the handling 
and treatment of corn to produce the best results. He 
was listened to with much attention. 

Just another such talk was made by E. S. Reynolds, 
of Wisconsin. Having postgraduated in cherry pack- 
ing, as he was once known as the Canned Cherry Kirg, 
Mr. Reynolds is now able to talk to the point on pea 
canning, and he covered his subject from seed selection 
and soil treatment to the warehouse. 

Other talks were made by local men, R. Davidson, 
of M. O’Connor Co., as representing the jobbers, and 
Mr. Albert Stump, an attorney of Indianapolis, on gen- 
eral business conditions. 

Prof. D. N. Shoemaker, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, explained the work that is being done by the 
Department to produce better strains of tomatoes, but 
intimated that it is a tedious, slow job, and results can- 
not be expected too quickly. Other plant specialists, 
among them Professor Caylor, of Purdue University, 
spoke upon the needs of tomatoes in Indiana and the 
possibilities of greatly increased yields under proper 
fertilization, seed or plant selection and cultivation. 
He instanced many sections producing from 10 to 15 
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tons per acre, and showed that where these were se- 
cured the quality was always better. He showed that 
Indiana needs to use fertilizers liberally, and that it 
pays to do so. 

E. O. Grosvenor, of Paoli, whose fields had been 
referred to as producing record crops of tomatoes, 
briefly explained his methods of growing, but stressed 
the necessity of close co-operation of the canners with 
their growers. He showed the value of study and appli- 
cation to growing tomatoes, and said the growers have 
fully awakened to this. Mr. Radebaugh, who made 
community plant bed growing for tomatoes famous in 
the Tri-States, visited Mr. Grosvenor and Indiana last 
summer, and the speaker was able to tell the conven- 
tion that community plant beds would be introduced 
next spring into Indiana. 

But the meeting was not all work. “Frank” Lang- 
senkamp, “Billy” Palmer, of the American Can Co., 
and “Bert” Keithley make an entertainment commit- 
tee that guarantees an enjoyable time for all, and they 
were “on their toes” at this meeting. There was a good 
dinner on the Association, for be it known that this is 
one of the really wealthy associations, judging by its 
treasury balance, and the entertainment committee 
took the convention to see “Rain” on Thursday evening. 

The Election—Dr. R. E. Mayhall, Edinburg, Ind., 
was elected president; B. Powers, Gaston, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and their rattling good secretary, Kenneth N. 
Rider, Mathews, was re-elected to continue his good 
work. 


Meeting N. C. A. Board of Directors 


Washington, D. C. Dec. 3rd. 1924 
A Record of Accomplishment—Its Strong Financial Position—To Issue Directory of 
Members—Code of Ethics to be Adopted—Who Packs Field Corn 
Will Be Expelled. 


HEN President Clark called the roll at theopening of the 
W session of the Board of Directors in the Association Head- 

quarters on Wednesday afternoon, December 3rd, there 
was a very general response, for most of them were present, and 
in addition the Presidents, and in some instances the Secretaries, 
of the minor canners’ associations. There did not seem to be 
a machinery or supply man nor a broker in the large audience. 


This National Canners’ Association has settled down into 
a smoothly-working body of good business men, a business witn 
a turnover of nearly a quarter million dollars annually, whose 
officers face the problems before them and go at their solution 
with ability, vigor and no lost time. If the canners who sit on 
the side lines, finding fault with the way the Association crosses 
its t’s or dots its i’s, and can see no reason why they should 
incur the expense, nor see any benefit in being members, had 
been present at this meeting, heard Secretary Gorrell read a 
brief resume of what the Association had done since the last 
meeting of the Board, weighed the importance of these acts, 
noted the wonderful recovery in a financial way of what they 
thought was a “dead-cock-in-the-pit,” they would have had an 


awful hard time keeping from signing their membership appli- 
cation blanks. . 


The members of the. Advisory Board and of the Finance 
Committee—they are mainly past-presidents of the Association— 
met Tuesday, were taken to lunch at the Senate restaurant by 
_Senator Ex-President Fernald, came back to the headquarters 
and worked all afternoon, stopped long enough to eat a little sup- 
per, and went back on the job afterward and labored until nearly 
eleven at night, whipping into shape the matters that were to 


be brought to the attention of the Board of Directors on Wednes- 
day. As a result, thorough consideration was given to every 
subject, but the matters were put through without delays or long 
harrangues, and the work finished Wednesday evening, allowing 
delegates to catch seven o’clock trains, instead of running the 
session into two days, as it was first considered necessary. 


The Work—After calling the roll, as we have intimated, 


-President Clark briefly reviewed the work of his office, pointing 


out that the increase in members had been such as to permit a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the dues without affecting the treas- 
ury or hampering any of the work in hand, and then outlined 
the matters to be considered by the Board; but as they will be 
mentioned in the report, we are not repeating here. 


Secretary Gorrell was then called upon to read his report 
of the work done, and we want to urge every canner in the 
country to read this report carefully and note the accomplish- 
ments. Because of the crowded condition of this week’s issue, 
we cannot reproduce it herewith, for it covers 18 typewritten 
pages. every line of which is important. We are going to fea- 
ture it in next week’s issue. In this will be found the best kind 
of answer as to what the Association can do for you. 


The treasurer’s report was as follows: 
Estimated collections for 1924 from Membership Dues 


(including overdue membership of 1923)........ $190,311.03 
Less collections to December 1st, 1924 159,133.16 


$ 31,197.87 
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PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN, 
TOMATO AND OTHER 
CANNERS’ SEEDS 


out zones. 


Canners’ Beet Seed 


Much disappointment and financial loss have been 
caused in the canning industry throughthe purchase 
of inferior stocks of beet seed, resulting in many re- 
jections because of the color of the canned product. 


We grow our beet stock seed on our own land, where 
we make a most careful root selection, not only for 
color but for perfect uniformity as well. 


We are safe in saying that no better stock of 
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is produced than the seed we offer you. The type is so 
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HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd, 
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to know about the MONITOR 
Blancher before buying for 
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The MONITOR has been test- 
ed and proven by time and 
by service. It has no weak- 
ness to develop by use for use 
has proven every part. It 
will give you every satisfact- 
ion. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Estimated collections for General Fund 

Estimated collections, Director 

Advances to Research Laboratory, December 1, 1924. 
Cash in bank, December ist, 1924 

Treasury Certificates 


17,031. 64 
3,681.37 
30,000.00 


$ 83,760.88 


Amount allowed in budget for 1924 


$230,903.00 
Less expenditures to December 1, 1924... 


165,246.93 
64,656.07 


$ 19,104.81 


The above statement does not include the $25,000.00 in 
Treasury Certificates credited to reserve fund in 1923. 


Estimated cash on hand, January 1, 1925 


An itemized list of the $165,245.93 expenditures was given, 
and the whole accounting, after careful investigation and con- 
sideration, was approved. In 1923 a reserve fund of $25,000 
was set aside; this year $30,000 has been added to it, making 
$55,000 toward the sinking fund in two years, and they have, 
over and above this, a cash balance, or will have at the close 
of the present month, of nearly $20,000, a rather healthy and 
remarkable recovery from a badly debilitated condition of a few 
years ago. We used to hear of the “rocks ahead,” but it is all 
clear sailing now. 


The Administrative Council, of which ex-President Anderson 
is Chairman, recommended the continuation of the annual Direc- 
tory.of Canners, same as they have published for some years; 
but as there is a very general demand for a list of the members 
of the Association, especially by the jobbers, it was decided to 
publish, in book form, another directory or list of the member- 
ship. This will show the names by States, the articles they 
pack, and such data, and will, in addition, contain A Code of 
Ethics, to which all members are expected to conform. 


Tin Plate Discoveries—Dr. Elwell, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of tin plate, was able to announce 
some startling discoveries, which may be almost revolutionary 
in their results, so important, in fact, that we are going to ask 
the Doctor to prepare for us a statement for publication. It 
looks as if he has discovered the remedy for discolorations, pin- 
holing and some other troubles, and for better cans in general. 


Prof. C. G. Woodbury, of the Bureau of Raw Products, gave 
a detailed report of his visit to the pea- -seed-growing regions 
of the West last June and July, and it is of such importance that 
it was voted to print it and to distribute it to members only. 


Chairman Anderson, of he Canned Foods Week Committee, 
first paid high tribute to the trade press for its help in this 
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big effort, saying that the industry does not always properly 
recognize the good work and always willing assistance of its 
journals. He congratulated the brokers, the machinery and 
supply men and the distributors for their splendid financial 
assistance and excellent co-operation in what was undoubtedly 
the greatest Week yet put on. Reports of wonderful results 
are coming in daily, he said, and he attributed the disposal of 
the big pea pack to this one thing more than to all else. He 
explained that the first costs to cover the expenses of the ban- 
ners, etc., was contributed by the can companies, largely as fol- 
lows: Los Angeles Can Co., $500; Southern Can Co., $500; Con- 
tinental Can Co., $10,000; American Can Co., $21,000. The 
Stecher Litho. Co. contributed $2,700 worth of banners, and the 
Machinery and Supply Association members all contributed 
lavishly toward the expenses and in the work. Unfortunately 
there was some misunderstanding among the canners as to the 
share they should take, and many did not respond because they 
did not understand. Some who sent checks to local chairmen 
had them returned. A committee was appointed to consider 
better ways of handling this for another year. 


Mr. Blair, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, spoke to the meeting and explained 
how they gathered their statistics on acreage, etc., and showed 
that their form of estimating the probable packs was quite accu- 
rate. In 1923 they estimated the tomato pack at 13,159,000 
cases, the actual N. C. A. figures were 14,921,000. For 1924 
their estimate is 12,423,000 cases, and he says he awaits with 
interest the N. C. A. figures. In corn last year they estimated 
14.761,000 cases, and the figures of the N. C. A. were 14,106.000; 
they estimated the 1924 corn pack at 12,399,000, and the N. C. A. 
figures, just made public, show 12,131,000 cases. The Secretary 
was instructed to continue the gathering and publication of sta- 
tistics as in the past. 


In the matter of the Cincinnati Convention, everything was 
reported as in excellent shape now, and that asignment of rooms 
would be made when the Association met with the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce on the 18th, and that there would be 
room enough for all. 


It would seem that all minor and State Association intend 
to have exhibits at the Canned Foods Show, in connection with 
the Convention. It is possible each Association will be asked to 
contribute toward a fund to advertise the event in the daily 
papers of Cincinnati. 


It was moved that a committee be appointed to draft a Code 
of Ethics for the Association, and that this be incorporated in 
the directory of the membership list. 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


TRUE BLUE TOMATO SEEDS 


Famous for Tomatoes 


LIVINGSTON’S 


The kind we put up under our registered Trade Mark “Blue Seal.” No 
other can be depended on as Livingston grown. Our tomato seeds have the 
experience of more than fifty years of specializing behind them. They cost a 
little more but at a difference of fifty cents on the pound, it adds only six and 
a quarter cents to the cost per acre. The quality of the seed has a lot to do 
with the success of the crop. No amount of work and worry and expense 
can overcome the results from poorly grown or mixed seed. Every seed of 
the Livingston varieties is grown by ourselves, for seed purposes. They 
should not be compared with seed which is largely saved as a by-product at 
canneries and offered to the trade at low prices. 


Ask for prices on Livingston’s Stone, Paragon, Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Red Rock, Greater Baltimore, Norton etc. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


“Slaysman” Junior 
Gang Slitter 


Especially adapted to cutting 
a series of strips. By adjust- 
ing cutters any desired width 
can be had. Cuts true and 
accurate without burs. 
Equipped with the well known 
Brown & Sharpe shears. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A very strong resolution condemning the pack of field corn 
and demanding that any canner who does so in the future be 
dismissed from membership was passed with acclaim. And ex- 
President Anderson moved that the same resolution be applied 
to the packing of soaked peas, and the motion was passed with 
the same fervor. 

It was moved that the Adjustment Committee be instructed 
to investigate, upon request, any claims made in relation to un- 
fair deliveries on pro-rata contracts, using the California Can- 
ners’ League form of report. 


President Clark reported his talk with Dr. Alsberg, for- 
merly Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and now in research 
work at the Leland Sanford University, California, regarding the 
use of the term “futures” as applied to what are really “Packed 
to Oorder’ goods, and the danger this brings the industry into. 
No action was taken on this, and it was laid on the table until 
the next meeting at Cincinnati. 

With this the meeting adjourned. 


MICHIGAN CANNERS MEET DEC. 16-17, 1924. 


HE Michigan Canners Association has been a dis- 
I tinctly live and up-and-going bunch this year, 
taking their “pep” from H. M. Royal, their pub- 
licity man, and they are going to take stock of what 
has been done at a special executive meeting at the 
State Capitol, Lansing, on the evening of December 16. 
Mr. Royal names the subject of the debate “What’s On 
Your Chest?” and he has urged every canner of the 
State, whether member or not, to be there and get it 
off his chest. He promises that no canner will be sorry 
he came, but anyone that misses will miss a lot. 


Wednesday the scene will shift to the Agricultural 
College, and there the canners will see for themselves 
how much interested the statesmen are in helping them 
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and how Michigan means to further the growing of all 


. canners’ crops and help put Michigan canned foods into 


the foremost ranks, where they believe thev belong. 
The Michigan Canners’ Association has enlisted an 
amount of co-operation from its Agricultural and other 
state departments which might prove a revelation to 
other states. No canner will willingly be absent, and 
there will be a goodly number of the “kindred” there to 
foregather with them. 


\ CORN STALK SYRUP INVESTIGATIONS. 


By J. J. Williman, University of Minnesota, before the 
Western Canners Association. 


URING 1921 and 1922 five varieties of sweet corn 

and two of field corn were used in the investiga- 

tion of the syrup-making possibilities of sweet 
corn stalks as a cannery by-product. It has been found 
that an excellent cooking syrup can be made which ri- 
vals the best quality of molasses and the second-grade 
sorglium syrups. Certain conditions of handling the 
stalks and of making the syrup have to be met, and 
these have been worked out. 


If the corn stalks are allowed to stand in the field 
for 10 to 20 days after the removal of the ears for can- 
ning, the sugar content increases rapidly. By sam- 
pling the field from time to time, the stalks can be 
caught at the maximum production of sugar. At this 
stage the purity of the juice is also at its best, and clari- 
fication is most readily accomplished. All varieties re- 
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New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


What are your Requirements? 


ao years the Heekin Can Company 
| has been a leader in its line. 
Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin 
Cans are today the finest that can be 
made. 


The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Heekin Cans are giving complete 
satisfaction to thousands of canned foods 
consumers every day. Heekin Cans 
will be delivered at your door in any 
quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 
specify. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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24 
sponded to this field treatment. The cut stalks can be 


stored in shacks at least two days without deteriora- - 


tion. 


The best process for making the syrup is ; essen- 
tially the same as that for making sorglium syrup. The 
leaves are stripped from the stalks, which can be done 
by machinery, and the juice expressed in regular cane 
miils. The juice is then heated to the boiling point, its 
acidity determined, lime added to reduce the acidity to 

2 proper degree, then kieselgahr is added to assist 
filtration and juice pumped thru a filter press. It is 
then boiled down in a vacuum evaporator to about 75 to 
78 degrees Brix and packed in containers. 


An acre of stalks yields from 40 to 110 gallons of 
syrup, depending on the size of the variety. The yield 
per ton is from 11 to 12 gallons. It is believed that only 
the larger varieties will lend themselves profitably to 
syrup manufacture, because of the low yield per acre. 
The average one-line corn cannery, using about three- 
fourths of their acreage, will produce about 38,000 gal- 
lons of syrup per season. The total cost per gallon of 
the syrup will be about 55 cents, allowing $3 per ton 
for the stalks. The bagasse is used for fuel, and the 
leaves should be dried and bailed for hay. 


The syrup is very clear, dark amber in color, and 
makes an excellent cooking syrup. 


é Jones § Co 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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PHIL.EMRICH, 


MANUFACTURER 


SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 
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P(eas). (seed) Guelf. 


We take pleasure in presenting Mr. Chas. P. Guelf 
to our readers. Not that they do not know this faith- 
ful and ever-genial representative of the J. B. Rice Seed 
Co., but because they ought to know that he has been 
selling corn and pea seed to canners so long that he has 
changed his name to Corn, Pea(seed) Guelf. It shows 


what the force of association can do in this growing 
business. To “Charlie” has been largely due much of 
the wonderful growth in canners’ crops, and we mean 
no pun. He tried to tell us of some new breeding 
scheme he has developed, about splitting a pea seed and 
a corn seed and planting them together to produce some 
new product—corn poan, possibly—but we could not 
follow it. The Guelfs, you may not know, are of the 
royal house of England, and Charlie holds up well to 
traditions. 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 


“Tt’s a good plan for a young man to begin at the bottom,” 
advised the business man. 


“But suppose he is learning to swim?” asked the fresh youth. 


601-7 S. Caroline St., 


STEVENSON & CO,, Inc. 


Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
Style C. Monitor Blancher 
15 ft. Sprague All Purpose Blancher 
4 screen Colossus Pea Graders 
No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
M & S Corn Cooker Filler 
M &S Corn Silkers 
Cuykendall Mixer 

Several ‘‘Burt’’ Labeling Machines 

Several ‘‘Burt’’ Boxers 

Large stock of other miscellaneous canning equip- 
ment, complete list gladly sent upon application. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., 

Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Modern canning factory equipped for 
handling peas and corn. Located in northern Illinois in 
good farming community. Plenty of help available. Can 
supply seed and acreage for 1925 operation. Excellent op- 
portunity. 

Address Box A-1258 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One Monitor Bean Cutter. Must be A-No, 
1. condition. State price and terms. 
Address Post Office Box 1226, Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—2 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silkers, 2 Monitor 
Pea Blanchers, 2 Monitor Pea Washers, 2 No. 2 Monitor Pea 
Cleaners, 2 Late Style Monitor Pea Graders, 4 No. 5 Sprague 
Corn Cutters, 1 Kern Pulp Finisher, 1 Monitor-Thomas 
Tomato Scalder. 
Address Box A-1252 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— 
6 40x72 closed retorts 
30 4 tier crates 
2 String Bean Cutters 
1 Tomato Scalder 
Address Box A-1259 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning plant located in Western New 
York, excellent locality for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
has most up-to-date equipment for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
and Bartlett Pears. Have own housing facilities for help. 
Excellent railroad facilities and plenty of spring water. 
Large cold storage plant adjoining and on same railroad 
siding. Will sell reasonable for cash or terms can be ar- 
ranged. Reason for selling, owners have other business 
which have more attention. 


Address Box A-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED-—Young Mechanical Engineer, who has had some 
experience designing automatic machines, preferably for the 
handling of food products, such as wrapping, filling and sealing 
machines. Steady employment and good future with a very 
strong manufacturing concern. Address Box B-1254, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—First class Superintendent-Processor, 
thoroughly experienced in packing fruits and vegetables of quality. 
Very dependable and best character. 

Address Box B-1556 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Salesman available for two months, pre- 
sent work finished for this year. Have broad experience with Grocery 
Jobbers and Brokers allover the country, also with Indiana Canners. 
Have initiative, clean record and live in Indianapolis. Will consider 
traveling anywhere for above period. High class proposition only. 

Address Box B-1251 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Can man age 35 with 14 years experi- 
ence at General line and Sanitary Cans desires position as Superin- 
teudent. Production Manager or Office Manager. Can handle office 
as well as factory. A.1 reference. 

Address Box B-1243 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Production Manager with exception 
ally varied experience with largest companies packing fruits and ve- 
getables covering farms, processing, office and sales, would consider 
opening for January ist with company appreciating real results and 
where future prospects are assured. Can handle all classes help and 
growers successfully, and lay out mechanical gat ups and direct in- 
stallation in general canning line equipment. Best references as to 
past record, character and ability. 

Address Box B-1249 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tab'es and several fancy goods. Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U, 3. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 

Address Box B-1238 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factory for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciat 
full particulars. 


Address Box B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 
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MR. CANNER: 


Oe “a The season’s tomato pack has practically 

: 7ATRUCK “Whe been all sold. Canners are going to try 

mil for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 

\\ 56 baskets early. Write us for delivered 

Yy, 


WY! prices now. Prices always advance as 
\\ demand increases. We make the baskets. 
\ | MMA / 
im 302 So. Produce Bldg. 


Note the Can Marks Not made to ne ae "hemes { (Night) Berkeley 200 


Made to beat competition 
O you have trouble with boxes 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


bursting in transit? H&DCan- 


trouble. The marks in the box prove 

it! This H&D Box of 24 full quart A NEW LABORATORY 
cans was tumbled down a flight of 
stairs and against a concrete wall at 


the bottom, first sidewise and then Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
edgewise—without damage! my contribution toward a successful season. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
SHIPPING BOXES 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


BERLIN QUALITY Why Not Eliminate 
Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 
CANNING MACHINERY 
— for the — Cleaner and Cleanser”. 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
z which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
Corn Canner Milk Canner economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner your supply house. 
Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS delivery and short haul. 
BERLIN, WIS. *The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 


weer Pater DXEWALCO PRODUCTS 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., &. Cambridge, Mass. 


CKUP GUMG 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 
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PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 

i. No finer cans beneath the sun, 

is Quality first since nineteen-one. 

‘Twenty-three years of knowing how, 

— Fits us well to serve you now. 

Jobbers’ Friction 

and Wax Top Trade 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 

IDEAL VINERS 
= The features of Hamachek Ideal Viners that lead to economy : 
z for the packers and growers are covered by the following United = 
= States Patents: z 
= August 13, 1912 December 7, 1920 : 
= September 14, 1915 September 13, 1921 2 
3 April 1, 1919 February 7, 1922 = 
= May 27, 1919 July 4, 1922 2 
= May 18, 1920 October 3, 1922 = 
= October 26, 1920 Other Patents Pending = 
: Frank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin : 
: Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 | : 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


387 E. Broad St., 


| Christmas Greeting Cards 


| 
ORDER YOUR 


WITH YOUR NAME IMPRINTED 


FROM 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


CTican Can 
NEW Yor, ™Pany 


= you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


ONTINENTAL 
AN 
OMPANY, INC. 


Will quote prices 
on Cans 
upon application. 
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ices given represent the lowest 
shea otherwise noted) and 


Baltimore (unless 
higher prices for 


neral market at this date. ; 
ainan figures corrected by these Brokers: 
(*) Noward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) 


4.30 


ite Mammoth, No. 2%4.....++ 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%.. = 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%....-+- 
White, Large, N 


o. 2 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. pe 


Large, No. 2% 


Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, ite, Mam., No. 1 sqa.. 4.3 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 4.10 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. sq... 4.2 


BAKED BEANS+ 

lain, NO. 
Sauce, No. 1.....- 4 
In Sauce, NO. 
Plain, No. 1.30 
In Sauce, No. 

BEANS+ 

String, Standard Green, No. - 
String. Standard Green, No. 10. .... 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2.. 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10 
White Wax. Standard No 
White, Wax, Standard, 
Limas, Extras, No. 
Limas, Standards, 


2 
No. 10.. 


No. 2. 


Limas, Soaked, No. 2..... 

Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... 87% 
BEETS; 

Small, Whole, No. Out 


Cut, NO. -50 
CORNt 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. 0. b. Balt. ...- 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co .---- 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Balt.. --.- 
Ex. Std. Sh’peg, No. 2, f0.b. Co. 170 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. 0. b. factory. .-.- 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1.40 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f_o. b. Co. 1.35 
Extra, Std. Crushed, No. 2....+- 
Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. ..-- 
Extra, No. 2, f. 0. b. County... «++. 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2. ---- 
Standard Western, No. 2.....++ «+++ 
HOMINY${ 

Lye, No. 3 a 

Standard, Split, No. 3......++.- 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.00 


#3.25 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP} 


12 Kinds, Me. 

12 Kinds, No. 10 5.00 

OKRA AND TOMATOES} 

Standard, No. 

Standard, No. Out 
PEAS} 

No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. --.. 

e f. o. b. Baltimore 2.00 

No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. factory.. 1.40 

3 . 0. b. Baltimore 1.50 

No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory. 1.30 

fe . o. b. Baltimore 1.35 

No. 4 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. 1.25 

f. o. b: Baltimore 1.25 

No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. Balto.. Out 

Secon@®, 86 

KE. J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out 

KE. J. Sifted, 1s, No. 3 Sieve.... _-90 


KE. J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 


Faney Petit Pois, 1s......--... 1.3 
PUMPKIN¢{ 

Standard, No. 3, factory....... Out 

Squash, MNO. Bac 

Squash, NO: 
SAUERKRAUT 

Standard, 

Standard, 

Standard, 

Standard, 

Standard, NO. 16465 
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figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No. 10.. 

California, No. 2 

California, No. 
{F. O. B. Factory basis. 


SUCCOTASH}{ 


. 4.50 


eee 


4.15 
1.50 
4.85 


Balto. N. Y. 


Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out 


With Dry Beans, No. 2......... 1.40 Out 
MG. Cut Out 
New York cove ones 
SWEET POTATOESt 
F. O. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county. 1.25 1.36 
Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. Balto.. 1.75 ...-- 
Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. County 1.70... 
Standard, No. 9, 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County 5.25 .... 
TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory... ..... Ont 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 5.50 4.50 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b. County..... 5.25 4.50 
Sanitary 3s, 5% (‘Out 
Jersey, No. 3, f.0.b. County.... Ont .. 
Ex. Std., No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... 1.65 Out 
Standard No & fob Baltimore 1.55 eee 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.. 1.50 1.45 
Seconds, No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore .... 1.45 
Standard 2s fob Baltimere 1.10 1.25 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.05 1.25 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore .... naar 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore... Out Ont 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. -75 = .70 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .72% .70 
TOMATO PULP} 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... 5.0 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Maine, No. 10....... Out 
Michigan, No. 10....... 
Md., No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.... 1.25 1.35 
Pa., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 4.00 .... 
Md., No 10, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%4...... 2.75 2.25 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, Wa. BAG 
Standard, bs .. 6.50 8.75 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.70 1.80 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... ease 
BLUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES§ 
Seconds, Red, No. 2...... 1.40... 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Ont wea 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.... 1.35 Out 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. .... ee 
Extra Preserved, No. 2......... 2.25 Out 
sour Pitted Hed, 9235 9.60 
California Standard 21%s........ 2.85 2.45 
GOOSEBERRIESS§ 
Standard; Na: 10. -- 7.00 8.00 
PEACHES* 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. C.. 2.60 2.50 
California, Std., No. 2% Y. C.. 2.40 2,15 
PEACHES; 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.......... «+ Out 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out .... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2...... 
Stanéa-ds, White, No. 3........ Out .... 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ i 
Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1-75 91.75 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2-00 42.20 
Solected Yellow, cece 
Seconds, White, No. 3.......... 1-30 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.30 1.30 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3........... 1-10 [1.15 
Pies, Peeled, NO. 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10........:.. 2-00 $2.10 


Pies, Peeled, No. 10.......seeee. Out 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS; 


Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ .... 
Standards, No. 2, in Watep.... .... 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.0 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... .... 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.00 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%. . 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.60 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Out 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. 1 Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.:...... Out 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10.........11.50 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2 - 1.25 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 4.25 
Porto Bice, Ne. 


PLUMS 
Water, No. 10...... 
Black, Water, No. 1.... 


RASPBERRIESS§ 
Black, Water, No. 2....,.ccc00. 1.75 
OG, Water, 9.00 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 


Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 
Preserved, NG. 2... SOD 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........ 2.10 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1........ 1 
Preserved, No. 1........ 
Standard, Water, No. 1 


1. 


Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE*# 
Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 2.00 
LOBSTER?*# 
Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz........ 


Flats, % Ib. case, 4 doz. 
Flats, 4 


Standards, 5 oz. 


1.90 
Standards, 4 OB 148 
2.65 
SALMON# 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 2.45 
Red Alaska, Flat, %. 


Columbia, Flat, No. 1. 
Columbia, Flat, No. %. 


Chums, Talls .......... 1.35 

Medium Pink, Talls........ 
SHRIMP# 

Wet, No. 1.90 


Balto. N. Y. 


in 
Zan aos 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O .B. Eastport, Me., 1923 pack. 


% Tomato, Carton......ccccccce 4.90 
\% Mustard, Keyless ............ 3.65 
Mustard, 

California, per case.. 
Oval, ING 


TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
168 
California, ........ 
California, 18 
California, %s, Blue Fin... 
California, 
California, 
California, 


11.25 


eee thee 


12. 


ss 


12.50 
24.00 


130 
3.00 Out 
3.65 1.85 
3.50 Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 2.15 Out | 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2. 2.00 Out 
3.49 Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. Out Out : cal 
4.75 Bahama Grated, Ex, Std., No. 2. ..... Out 
3.50 3.10 
Out 
1:30 11.3% 
1.40 
1.40 
Gut 
1.85 
7.90 2.25 
71.80 
79.00 
1.25 | 
Out 
*1.45 
1.19 
*1.00 2.10 
“115 Out 
1.70 
3.05 
*1.00 3.00 
2.05 
1.00 
*1. 
1.70 
*1.25 
1.45 
1.20 Out 
*1.15 
Out 
-90 
1.20 
1.40 
4.60 
1.70 
4.75 
90 
1.10 
15.00 
1.60 18.00 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Corn Statistics of ’24—The Reasons That Make the Returns 
Reasonable—Futures Sold Against the Increased Acre- 
age—The Acreages, Yields and Packs of Other 
Years as Comparison—Prices Are Mov- 
ing to Too High Points—Jobbers 
Find Business Good. 


ORN PACK OF ‘24—December ist brought out the figures 
for the corn pack of the past season, and to the man who 
had been guessing around six or seven million cases, as his 

estimate of the pack, they were somewhat of a shock. The fault 
is not with the figures, but with the man who guessed so low. 
He simply had not taken into consideration the facts as they 
were easily in front of him. Possibly it would be true to say 
that the seasonable damage to corn was so pronounced that no 
one questioned it, and there was not reason to question it, for 
it was real, but many over-emphasized it. Long before these 
figures were issued or known, we commented upon the utter 
absence of any doubt about the shortage of the corn pack by 
the jobbers, although they did hold a very grave doubt as to 
any shortage in the tomato pack, which had suffered much in 
the same way. We could not understand the absolute certainty 
on the one hand, and the absolute doubt on the other. It did 
not seem reasonable. 

Here are the figures as issued by the National Canners As- 

sociation under date of December 1st, and we give the previous 
three years for sake of comparison: 


1921 1922 1923 1924 

1,190,000 1,959,000 2,382,000 1,764,000 
1,711,000 1,939,000 2,833,000 2,310,000 
911,000 1,066,000 923,000 1,294,000 
So 850,000 1,073,000 1,390,000 787,000 
Maryland 1,130,000 1,944,000 2,256,000 1,707,000 
New York...... 564,000 616,000 434,000 749,000 
Wisconsin ...... 576,000 625,000 648,000 388,000 
es 709,000 665,000 1,208,000 846,000 
Minnesota ..... 573,000 598,000 898,000 1,199,000 
Michigan ...... 
Delaware ...... 440,000 701,000 842,000 680,000 
Vermont ....... 
Pennsylvania ... J 
All other States. 189,000 233,000 292,000 407,000 

8,843,000 11,419,000 14,106,000 12,131,000 


In the face of such figures what becomes of the crop injury 
reported all during the season, will be asked by a good many 


jobbers. Briefly, it may be answered in the fact that corn 
acreage was very considerably increased in ’24 over any previous 
season, and the canners sold against that acreage, the greatest 
sale of future corn ever made. The pack shows that Dame 
Nature wiped out all the increase in acreage and some in addi- 
tion, and left the canners short on their deliveries. The can- 
ners increased their acreage, figured the prospective yield on the 
5-year average, and sold, conservatively against this as futures. 
The biggest and best corn canners, although they sold but 60 to 
75 per cent. of their expected pack, found on completion of their 
season, that they had not packed that much, and they delivered 
every case they packed on future orders, and had nothing to 
sell at the high prices which have been ruling. Not all corn 
canners were so affected, but most of them. 


Now let’s look at this acreage matter. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, or as it formerly was called, the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, Department of Agriculture, furnish these 


figures: 


Yield Production Pack 
Acreage Per Acre (Tons) Figures 
136,270 2.6 360,600 8,843,000 
198,960 2.4 478,200 11,419,000 
| 250,850 2.4 590,400 14,106,000 
299,300 2.0 587,700 12,131,000 


The greatest previous corn acreage on record was in 1920, 
when there were set out 261,580 acres, with an average yield of 
2.3, and the production was 594,900 tons, and the pack that year 
was over 15,000,000 cases. The story tells itself. The canners 
contracted and planted the crop to fill their orders, but they 
simply did not get the returns. Take it on the other hand, sup- 
posing the canners had not increased the acreage, over ’23 for 
instance, and the damage had come -to the crop as it did, the 
shortage today would be almost a calamity. Take the State of 
Iowa, although it increased its acreage from 45,610 acres in ’23 
to about 66,000 in ’24, its tonnage as reported by the Govern- 
ment is identical in the two years, 118,600 tons, and yet its yield 
in cases, so poor was the quality of the corn, that Iowa shows 
a reduction of about 25 per cent. from ’23 in its pack. For they 
not only lost in yield per acre and lost the acres themselves, 
but the “‘cut” was reported, all during the season, as exception- 
ally low and poor in yield. And here is the evidence. The 
same thing holds true in Illinois, where they received almost 
the same tonnage, but produced over 20 per cent. less cases than 
the year before. Illinois increased its acreage from 53,120 to 
60,560 acres, and in spite of it produced 20 per cent. less than 
the year before. And so it goes all through. 


There can be no question as to what became of this com- 
paratively small pack of corn, for it should be remembered that 
14,106,000 case pack of 1923 was wiped up clean long before any 
corn could be canned in 1924. The quality has been better, the 
demand vastly increased and the shortage of two million cases 
is therefore equal to a shotage of nearly if not five million cases. 
Corn is strong on its merits and it will stay strong; has, in fact, 
advanced in price on this market during the week. 
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What would have happened if the crop had come through on 
the acreage? There would have been a pack of about 16,500,000 
cases, and every can of it would have been needed, taken and 
eaten, and the market would have remained good, although un- 
doubtedly not as high as it is today, when it is actually too high 
for the best interests of the article. But it is the jobbers who 
have put the prices up, not the canners. There have been some 
very nice fortunes made in the turn over of contracts for corn, 
without ever handling a case of the product, and, of course, by 
the jobbers who held the contracts. 

OMATOES—Now speculation turns to the canned tomato 
statistics, and what they may show. This same Govern- 
ment agency has furnished the figures on the tomato acre- 

age and yield; they were published in these columns some weeks 
ago. They show 1924 to be over 42,000 tons short of ’23, al- 
though there was an increase of acreage amounting to about 
10 per cent. or nearly 25,000 acres. Taking the same line of 
figures, and allowing for the equally poor yield in cans per ton 
this season as compared with normal, you can figure a pack 
of about 12,000,000 cases for ’24. The figures are not out yet and 
are not ready, but that is the result of the Government’s figures 
on the acreage and tonnage yield. In fact, this Government 
authority estimates the pack of 12,423,000 cases for 1924. 

The one thing which all the industry is forced to wake up to 
is that canned foods consumption is on an entirely different 
basis to the old days. You see the results everywhere. Usually 
at this season of the year canned foods demand is dead, and al- 
most totally absent except for specialties. The jobbers are now 
able to report a most active business for all lines of canned 
foods. They are not coming into the market because their in- 
ventory time is near at hand, and they are selling down their 
stocks to make a good showing; but compared with the usual year 
canned foods are almost feverish today. The jobbers say that 
peas are goin out in a steady stream and the big pack is being 
eaten up in rapid fashion. Nobody feels uneasy about peas. 
They will be all gone before new ones can be packed. Corn and 
tomatoes will be so well cleaned up that they will be novelties 
long before new canning time. We wish that it were otherwise, 
for it is not good for the industry to have prices reach a level 
where consumption is checked. Canned foods are staples and 
luxury prices ill become them and hurt the business. But the 
facts are there and cannot be denied. 

What can this be attributed to? To an improvement in the 
general quality and to Canned Foods Week. All that has ever 
been necessary was to pack quality canned foods and let the 


people know about them, and demand was bound to take care of: 


itself. The man who is not feeling the demand will do well to 
look to his quality. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Are Active—Shortage of Stock and Difficulty to Get 
What Is Wanted—Talking Fresh Vegetable Sales in the 
Place of Canned—Tomatoes Hold Unchanged— 
Indiana Tomatoes Quoted High—Corn 
Prices Are Firm—Salmon Slow— 

Sweet Potatoes Wanted. 


New York, December 4, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HOLESALEGROCERS ACTIVE—Local jobbers have been 
W quite active during the past week in making shipments of 

canned foods to their retail customers. Normally, canned 
foods market interest begins to die down about this time of the 
year, while the trade concentrates on specialties for the Christ- 
mas holiday trade. This season, however, the situation in the 
canned foods market is such that the market cannot be ignored 
even for the holiday trade, and jobbers continue active operators. 


Look for Shortage—In many items of canned foods it is no 
longer a question of price with the distributors, the main diffi- 
culty standing in the way of more extensive trading being the 
shortage of stocks. Many distributors anticipate a material 
shortage of the staple lines before the new packing season opens 
up, and they are speculating as to the possibilities of fresh fruit 
and vegetable sales by the retail grocers in the event of any 
marked shortage of the canned items. The chief concern, how- 
ever, is seen in the possibility that prices for such items as corn 
and tomatoes may reach such heights late in the season that con- 
sumption will be discouraged, making it difficult to market the 
next season’s crop when it is ready for distribution. 
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Tomatoes—The market has shown little change in the South. 
Buying has been of healthy proportions, with a total lack of 
speculative operations to be noted. For shipment from the can- 
neries, the market is held at 70 to 72% cents per dozen for 1s, 
$1.05 to $1.10 for 2s, $1.50 to $1.60 for 3s, and $5.25 to $5.75 for 
10s, the top prices in each case applying to goods offered f. o. b. 
Baltimore, and the “inside” prices to tomatoes quoted for ship- 
ment from country canneries. Distributors’ stocks of tomatoes 
have been working out steadily. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Indiana packers have but limited stocks 
and assortment to offer for prompt shipment. Last prices heard 
were as follows: 1s, 77% cents, 2s, $1.20; 3s, $1.65 to $1.70, and 
10s, $5.50, all per dozen f. o. b. cannery. 

Corn Scarce—Continued scarcity of standard corn for can- 
nery shipment is noted this week. Southern canners continue to 
quote $1.45 to $1.50 per dozen, f. o. b., with very little offering. 
There is practically nothing available in the local resale market, 
and prices are nominal. Western canners are offering extra 
standards at $1.45 to $1.50, cannery, with some fancy Country 
Gentleman to be had at $1.65, cannery, and a little fancy Crosby 
at $1.60 per dozen. Canners are talking higher prices on 
futures. 

Salmon Slow—Buyers have been showing little interest in 

the salmon market, and the Coast price basis was still subject to 
shading on pinks and chums. On spot chums command $1.30 
per dozen, with pinks held at $1.35 to $1.37%4, and reds $2.65 to 
$2.75 per dozen. 
_ Sardines Routine—Hand-to-mouth trading has been the rule 
in the Maine sardine market. However, packers are carrying 
but limited stocks, and therefore quote the market firm on the 
basis of recent advances. 


Tuna Strong—While buyers have not been operating ex- 
tensively on tuna in the local market, a continued strong price 
undertone has been seen. Resale offerings are not extensive. 
White meat on spot commands $22 to $23.50 per case for 1s, with 
halves held at $12.00 to $13.00 per case, and quarters at $7.50 
per case. Bluefin 1s are quoted at $14 to $15 and halves at 
$7.50 to $8.00, while striped holds at $13.00 to $13.75 for 1s and 
$6.75 to $7.00 per case for halves. The market is likewise strong 
on the Coast, packers being closely sold up on all grades. 


Sweet Potatoes—A strong market prevails. Southern can- 
ners have advanced their prices to $1.75 per dozen for 3s and 
$1.70 for 2%s, both f. 0. b. cannery. The California Packing 
Corporation has surprised and pleased its buyers of sweet po- 
tatoes this year. The corporation was unable to put up a pack, 
and is tending all buyers who contracted for this commodity 
checks calling for 50 cents per case on 75 per cent. of the quan- 
tity ordered by each buyer. 

Peas Quiet—Buyers have not been operating extensively in 
the market for peas during the past week. ; 

This item, while showing a strong undertone, has not been 
advancing as much as some other items of canned foods. Buyers 
have been holding off during the past several weeks, being un- 
certain as to the exact situation prevailing at the canneries. 
While packers profess to have but light holdings on hand unsold, 
there is a growing suspicion among buyers that stocks of some 
gradee still in first hands are- much larger than has been com- 
monly supposed. There has been no quotable change in the 
price basis. 


String Beans Short—Recent buying of stringless beans has 
been fairly active, and canners’ holdings have been materially 
depleted on all grades. The situation as regards this popular 
article of canned foods is very much like most of the remainder 
of the market, extremely firm. 


Peaches—California packers are not offering canned peaches 
in large quantity for factory shipment, and the market on spot 
is strong, with little offering. Jobbers in the local market quote 
clings at $2.30 to $2.40 per dozen for standards, $2.65 for choice, 
and $2.75 for fancy, all 2%s. 

Apricot Movement Dull—Comparatively little buying inter- 
est has been shown in canned apricots during the past week. 
Buying for shipment from the Coast has slowed down, as a 
result of the short stocks held by canners and the high price 
basis prevailing. The New York jobbing market is quoted at 
$1.95 to $2.05 per dozen for standard 2%s, $2.20 to $2.25 for 
choice 2%s, and $2.40 to $2.50 per dozen for fancy 2s. 


New Apples Selling—There has been a fair volume of _busi- 
ness booked on new pack gallon apples, and the market remains 
steady. For cannery shipment, the market is quoted-as follows: 
Maine, $3.75 per dozen; New York, $3.85 to $4.00 per dozen; 
Pennsylvania, $3.75 per dozen; all standard quality; New York 
fancy, $4.50 per dozen: Michigan fancy, $4.50 per dozen; Oregon 
and Washington solid pack fancy, $4.25 per dozen, all prices 
f. o. b. factory. 
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Notes of the Trade—Allan T. Bacon, of Bacon & Truben- 
bach is on a business trip to the Coast. 

Stockford Wheaton, of Barker, Harris & Kehrhahn, well 
known Boston canned foods brokers, was a trade visitor this 
week. 

The trade was greatly interested this week in the National 
Canners’ Association statistics showing a corn pack of 12,131,000 
cases this year, against 14,106,000 cases last year. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Quiet and Unchanged—Shortage Expected, but Are Not 
Buying to Avoid It—Tomatoes Firm—Corn Prices Very 
Firm — Standard Peas Wanted — Offerings of 
Fruits Light—Ozark Tomato Business. 

St. Louis, Deeember 4, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


UIET—The canned foods market continues unchanged as 
O to character of trading or as to quotations. Brokers say 
there is little doing, and there are no indications of a 
radical change in trading until after the first of the year. Re- 
placements are not being made because jobbers are not looking 
ahead for their future requirements, although they admit they 
will be’ short on nearly everything sooner or later, and also 
realize that when they are they may not be able to pick up what 
they want. The buyers continue to use the stocks they have for 
the filling of orders. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes continue steady. There has been but 
little movement toward this market recently, as new business 
has been light. Canners claim that the lower range stocks had 
all been taken and that there was but little chance of changes 
in prices. They claimed that the shading had been made princi- 
pally by holders who wanted to move their stocks before the 
cold weather made it necessary to put it in heated warehouses. 
Reports from the Coast are that the market there is firm. 

Corn—Prices of corn continue firm. There is little stock 
in the hands of the canners. Some resales are being made, but 
there is little retail buying. The shortage of the pack is ad- 
mitted by canners. Those who have plus stocks are inclined to 
hold them. Those who bought corn early and are satisfied with 
a fair profit are finding a good demand for their holdings. 

Peas—Peas are also firm for the best sellers, such as stand- 
ards, No. 4s and No. 5s.or good substitute grades. Fancy are 
not much in evidence as they are mastly in the hands of dis- 
tributors. 

Miscellaneous—Minor vegetables are featureless, but firm. 

Fruit—There are but few offerings in California fruits. 
What is being done is mostly in odd lots, obtained from resales. 
Big blocks are not available. While jobbers have enough stock 
to work on, they frequently are short of their requirements ani 
have to buy outside. Pineapple is in routine demand. 

Advices from Springfield, Mo., state that brokers in that 
city estimate that there are more than 400 tomato-canning fac- 
tories in the Ozark region in Arkansas and Missouri, in addition 
to the large commercial plants in cities, and that 30,000 acres 
of tomatoes were planted in that territory in 1924. The Missouri 
crop was less than usual, owing to heavy rains, but the Arkan- 
sas tomato crop was the best in years. 

A conservative estimate of the shipments of canned tomatoes 
from the Ozarks this season is 4,000 cars. Striking an average 
of approximatelv 700 cases to the car, valued at $1.00 to $1 40 
per ence. according to size, the estimated value of the canned 
crop in the territory this year is placed at $3,500,000. 


CHICAGO 


MARKET 


The New Corn Statistics and What They Mean—Pack Is Good 
Quality and Rapidly Disappearing—The High Prices Are 
Checking the Buying—Tomatoes Continue to Be 
Wanted—Chain Stores Steady Buyers. 

Chicago, December 4, 1924. 
By “Wrangler.” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ORN FIGURES—tThe news received the past week in rela- 
tion to the output of canned corn for 1924 mildly shocked 
the brokers and buyers. One broker said that his estimate 

of the output would have been not over eight million cases. 
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It is realized that the 1924 pack of 12,106,000 cases of canned 


- corn is just about two million cases less than the pack of 1923, 


and that the 14,000,000 cases packed in 1923 were licked up by 
the consumers a month or two before the new or 1924 pack was 
available. 

The argument that the pack of 1924 is only a half million 
cases less than the average output of the five previous years, 
and that it is greater by 678,000 cases than the average of the 
previous ten years fades away when the cleanup of the 1923 
pack is pointed to, which was two million cases larger than the 
pack of 1924. 

Quality has had much to do with increasing consumers’ con- 
sumption of canned corn, and the pack of 1924 has been a quality 
pack, the production of standard grade having been very small. 

It would seem that the prolonged season in Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota and New York States enabled those States to 
heavily increase their pack over 1923, while Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Iowa as well as Wisconsin fell off heavily. 

Buyers have not been buying canned corn of late to any ex- 
tent, as they regarded the prices as too high and felt that can- 
ners and holders had advanced the prices too rapidly and ex- 
tremely. What effect the announcement of the pack of 1924 will 
have on the market cannot be foretold, and will not be known 
for a week or so yet. 

It can be definitely predicted, however, that there will be 
but little buying of canned corn by the wholesale trade between 
now and January ist, 1925, as buyers will wait for market and 
price developments, confident that prices cannot go any higher 
than now, and that they may decline. 

Canned tomatoes are still being sought for in the Western 
canneries, and sales of Indiana extra standard grade of 2s and 3s 
are reported daily. The lots are small and most of the goods 
purchased are for buyers’ labels, and there is a good demand for 
No. 10 tomato puree of standard density and good color, and 
several good-sized blocks changed hands last week, selling from 
$4.75 to $6.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, according to desira- 
bility of quality. 

Canned peas are selling well and desirable grades and lots 
are in good demand. 

A large proportion of the buying that is being done is by 
the chain grocery stores. They seem to have bought but few 
futures, and are buying on the market nearly every day in good- 
sized lots, so the brokers state. 

They seem to be consistent in carrying out their announced 
policy of buying no canned foods for future delivery, but fol- 
lowing the market and buying their supplies as needed. 

This policy and practice is at least a little refreshing to the 
brokers, as they state that the wholesale grocers generally have 
stopped all buying until after the first of January, or stock- 
taking time, and if it were not for the chain stores the brokers 
would have to sit idle until after the turn of the year. 

The output of canned tomatoes for 1924 is not expected to 
be announced for some time to come, as the season was about 
30 days late and canning was continued in some localities until 
November 1st, or a little later. It will be remembered that the 
statistics of the tomato pack of 1923 were not announced until 
January 9th, 1924. : 

The general demand for canned foods is fairly good. Fine 
qualities of canned fruits are selling well, anticipatory to the 
holidays, and all lines are in fairly good demand. 

The remarkable exportation demand for California canned 
sardines is creating general comment, and proves that quality 
will tell and will sell. It is predicted that the sale and output 
of California sardines is destined to equal that of canned salmon 
in a few years to come. 

The good results of the great Canned Foods Week effort 
of this fall are being heard from, and there is no question but 
that they will have a strong and important influence upon the 
demand from consumers, and that they will heavily increase the 
sales of all kinds of canned foods. This is a feature which im- 
parts confidence to the buyers and distributors, for they nearly 
all took a hand in it, and have directly realized the benefit. 

50 Years ot Service to Canners. 1 


| Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. 


J 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Investors Turning to Canneries as Good Investments—Holdings 
Have Worked Down to Light Volume—All Seem to Want 
Peas—Most Canners Have Delivered in Full— 
Earning the Good Will of the Buyers 
—Pineapple Holding Its Own 

—Some Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, December 4th, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ANNERIES GOOD INVESTMENTS—Investors are paying 
C considerable attention to the stock of Pacific Coast canning 

concerns, and some noteworthy advances have been re- 
corded of late. California Packing Corporation common stock 
could be had a few months ago at 90, but is now quoted at 96, 
with every indication that it will go even higher. This concern 
has had a splendid year, putting up a large pack and disposing 
of most of it months in advance of the usual time. The carry- 
over from last season has not only been sold, but it has been 
moved at higher prices than would have been the case had it. 
been disposed of during the season of 1923. Another concern 
whose stock has been mounting to new levels of late is the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., which has long been a favorite 
of Pacific Coast investors. This stock has advanced from 70 to 
77 within a short time as a result of the splendid showing being 
made this year. The pack is larger than was expected, and is 
being moved without difficulty. The securities of other packing 
concerns are on the upward trend, indicating the firm position 
of the industry and the confidence of investors in the future. 

The Market—Trading in California canned fruits and vege- 
tables is getting down to a comparatively light volume, owing 
to the scarcity of stocks. Most of the orders received by can- 
ners include items no longer to be had and much correspondence 
has to carried on in many cases before business is definitely 
booked. Many concerns will have the lightest inventories at the 
end of the year they have ever had at this season. 

Pears—From all parts of the country there is an insistent 
demand for California canned pears, and advances in price do 
not seem to have checked this in the least. Just what quantities 
of this fruit could be marketed, if available, is difficult to judge, 
but there is no doubt but that the domestic demand could easily 
absorb the entire pack, without any assistance from Europe. 
Some packers hesitated to pay thé high prices demanded by 
growers for canning pears, but those who did so and packed 
to the limit have had no difficulty in disposing of their holdings 
at a profit. 

Generally Full Deliveries—While short deliveries have been 
made by some packers on a number of fruits and vegetables, 
most of the large California packers have made practically com- 
plete deliveries, reflecting distinct credit upon the industry. 
Smaller packers have not done as well, and an investigation of 
the affairs of some is promised. Crops have been erratic, but if 
the larger interests, packing complete lists of fruits and vege- 
tables, can make approximately one hundred per cent deliveries, 
it is argued that smalled concerns packing but a few items 
should be able to do as well. In some instances it is reported 
that certain canners made deliveries as low as 15 per cent this 
season, 

Earning Good Will—While on the subject of deliveries it is 
refreshing to note the efforts put forth by some of the important 
canning concerns to merit the confidence of the trade. Earlier 
in the year the California Packing Corporation booked some 
future business on sweet potatoes, limiting this to a quantity 
which it should have packed without difficulty in a normal sea- 
son. The crop did not turn out well, and it was not possible 
to secure canning stock of the desired grade, so no pack was 
made. Buyers were notified of the condition of affairs, and 
checks amounting to 50 cents a case on 75 per cent of their 
accepted orders were sent out voluntarily, an arrangement con- 
sidered unique. The stand was taken that buyers had placed 
their orders in good faith, expecting to make a profit. and that 
they should not be called upon to stand the full loss that might 
result from non-delivery. 

_ Pineapple—Much interest is being taken in Hawaiian canned 
pineapple, and large shipments are being received from the 
Islands. The steamer Manoa arrived recently at San Francisco 
with a cargo of 120,127 cases, the largest shipment of the month, 
and a large part of it went into distributing channels at once. 
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In speaking of the demand for this fruit this season, Joseph 
Durney, president of the Griffith-Durney Co. and the Haiku 
Fruit and Packing Co., Ltd., recently said: “While, with few 
exceptions, the canned foods of all kinds have had their ups and 
downs, the price on some varieties having declined more or less, 
Hawaiian pineapple has held its own. Not only that, but the 
demand is evidently keeping pace with the supply. Even during 
the period when pineapple was sold at prices which compelled 
it to retail at 10 cents per can higher than peaches, the demand 
continued. This year the price put out by the leading factors 
permitted pineapple to reach the consumer at practically the 
same price. The faith of those interested in the industry is 
shown by the fact that many of the large factors are increasing 
their acreage in pineapple in order to be able to supply the 
largely increased demand.” 

Coast Notes—The Sixth Annual Northern California Orange 
and Olive Exposition opened its doors at Oroville shortly before 
Thanksgiving, and has since been attracting great crowds. This 
event is designed to direct attention to the fact that Northern 
California produces citrus fruits in great quantities, and that 
the crop is harvested many weeks in advance of the crop in the 
southern part of the State. Oroville is the center of the olive- 
growing industry, and quantities of deciduous fruits are also 
produced in the immediate vicinity. 

The Commonwealth Club, of California, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, is interesting itself in the growing of asparagus, 
and has gone on record as favoring a fellowship in the Univer- 
sity of California for the study of this vegetable and its im- 
provement under California conditions. It is pointed out that 
much of the acreage in this State is planted to interior strains, 
which produces small asparagus, and that great improvements 
could be brought about through scientific investigation. 

M. F. Warner, representing the Canners’ Exchange sub- 
scribers at Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau, has arranged to 
open an office at once at 354 Pine street, San Francisco. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


HE following are the dates of Canners’ Conven- 
tions named up to the time of publication. The 
Secretaries of the Associations should keep us 
informed, so as to make this listing informative and 
correct. 
December 9-10, 1924—Ohio Canners, Annual, Hotel 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 
December 10-11, 1924—New York State, Annual, 

Hotel Powers, Rochester. 
December 16, 1924—National Kraut Packers, Hotel 
* Sherman, Chicago, 10 A. M. De- 

cember Meeting. 

December 16-17, 1924—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, spe- 
cial meeting; Fort Des Moines 

Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 
December 18-19, 1924—Minnesota Canners, Annual 
Meeting. Hotel and place later. 
1925—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, Na- 
tional Food Brokers, Machin- 
ery Exhibit, no hotel head- 

quarters, Cincinnati. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS WILL MEET IN 
WILMINGTON. 


HE annual meeting of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
] ciation will be held at the Hotel Dupont, in Wil- 
mington, January 13 and 14, 1925, and not in 
Philadelphia, as was mistakenly announced. This is 
like “returning home” for this Associaton, as Wil- 
mington and the Hotel Dupont are its old stamping 
grounds. Everything is set for “the biggest meeting 
ever,” interesting sessions, beneficial adddresses, plenty 
of entertainment, and there is not a better hotel in the 
country than this same Dupont. The details have not 
all been worked out as yet, but you will do well to mark 
those dates down for this meeting, as you will want to 
be present. Note the change of place and dates. 


January. 26-30, 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Modify or Abolish Federal Trade Commission, Jobbers Advised—Grocers On Alert to Combat 
Unfavorable Food Legislation—Interstate Commerce Commission Decides Glass 
Containers Case—U. S. Chamber of Commerce To Hold Conference 


to Formulate Plans for Cutting Costs of Distribution. 


HE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Wholesale grocers 
for several years past have regarded with apprehension 
the activities of the Federal Trade Commission, particu- 

larly with reference to the issuance of complaints against whole- 
sale grocers’ associations and individual jobbers. In the great 
majority of instances during recent years the jobbers and asso- 
ciations so cited have “beaten the case,” but have suffered in 
the eyes of their associates and friends merely through the issu- 
ance of the citation. It is unfortunate, but nevertheless true, 
that for every hundred readers who see in their favorite daily 
a Washington story, “Federal Trade Commission Cites Blank & 
Co. for Unfair Practices,” but a few later on see the “story” of 
the dropping of the complaint, said story being generally tucked 
away at the bottom of some column on an inside page, in marked 
contrast to the “story” of the citation, which is generally em- 
blazened on the front pages of the press. 

J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, has from time to time during the past year 
or so, come out in the open with criticism of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and at the present time is launching something in 
the nature of a campaign for either the abolition or reform of 
the Commission. Mr. McLaurin is now located in Washington, 
D. C., and those who know the doughty leader of the American 
Association are confident that good will come of the present 
campaign which he is waging. 

In a recent broadcast to the wholesale grocery trade a few 
days ago Mr. McLaurin says: “America’s greatness depends 
largely on its commerce. Without commerce our railroads could 
not exist nor the public convenience and necessities be served. 
Wholesale grocers seek out, buy, transport and make available 
where and when needed the thousands of articles of food needed 
by the people. This service must be performed, and no other 
agency is so fitted to perform it. Wholesalers of other com- 
modities perform similar functions. All such are entitled to 
reasonable compensation for services performed and the neces- 
sary liberty to enable them economically and efficiently to per- 
form this service. By its practices in filing complaints and the 
reported declaration of some of the members, the Federal Trade 
Commission apparently believes it to be proper to destroy these 
necessary agencies of commerce. By a system of filing com- 
plaints against practices fair and legitimate and naming as re- 
spondents small groups of wholesalers, the Commission is grad- 
ually undermining the morale of business. Complaints are 
widely advertised when filed, and throughout the long-drawn- 
out proceedings. The conclusions of the Commission do little 
harm and may generally in this class of cases be set aside by 
appeals to the courts, but in time spent, in the humiliation of 
being charged with unfairness and in the expense incurred in 
defending these unjust charges, business is hurt and business 
men discouraged. 

“If we, as we logically may, judge intentions by conse- 
quences, the purpose of the Commission is to destroy independent 
business and leave the people to the mercies of the trusts or the 
proletariat. No Commission has ever been so severely criticized 
by the courts as this. Speaking of the Commission’s attempts 
to investigate the records of a business, the Supreme Court said: 


“‘Anyone who respects the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Fourth Amendment would be loath to be- 
lieve that Congress intended to authorize one of its 
subordinate agencies to sweep all of oun traditions into 
the fire and to direct fishing expeditions into private 
papers on the possibility that they may disclose evidence 
of crime.” 
“In another case the Supreme Court said: 

“<The powers of the Commission are limited by the 
statutes. It has no general authority to compel com- 
petitors to a common level, to interfere with ordinary 
business methods or to prescribe arbitrary standards.’” 


National’s Directors Meet—The Board of directors of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association held a meeting at West 
Baden, Ind., last week to discuss some of the outstanding prob- 
lems in the trade at present. 

Watching Food Legislation—William A. Hannigan, chairman 
of the Pure Food and Legislative Committee of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, advises jobbers: “During the 
month of January, 1925, forty State legislatures will convene in 
regular session, and later in the year the legislatures of Florida 
and Georgia. will meet in their regular sessions. The records 
of past years indicate that during odd-numbered years, when 
more than forty State legislatures are in session, between 80,000 
and 100,000 bills are introduced. Many of these bills relate to 
the manufacture, labeling and distribution of food products. In 
line with your Association’s policy, to promote the adoption of 
uniform laws relating to commercial subjects, and more par- 
ticularly statutes affecting food products, you are urged to give, 
during 1925, to the legislative work that same careful attention 
and splendid co-operation which you have given in past years. 
From time to time you will be informed by circular of those 
bills which are of interest to wholesale grocers, and you are 
requested to express your views concerning these measures to 
Federal and State legislators from your districts.” 

New Vinegar Standards—The Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has just issued Food 
Inspection Decision 193, containing the new definition and stand- 
ard for cider vinegar which will be used henceforth in the en- 
forcement of the Food and Drugs Act. The new standard pro- 
vides: “Vinegar, cider vinegar, apple vinegar is the product 
made by the alcoholic and subsequent acetous fermentations of 
the juice of apples, and contains in one hundred cubic centimeters 
(100 cc.) (20°C.) not less than four grams of acetic acid.” 

Seek to Cut Distribution Costs—Wholesale and retail grocers 
alike are interested in the announcement by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce that a conference will be held in Wash- 
ington in January for the purpose of bringing together manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and retailing interests, with a view to 
discussing means of reducing the cost of distribution of mer- 
chandise. The conference will be held under the auspices of 
the Department of Domestic Distribution of the Chamber. The 
program of the Chamber provides for the formulation of plans 
for investigation by committees to be composed of business men 
and economists. To each committtee will be assigned a different 
phase of. the investigation, and the recommendations of these 
committees will be used as a basis for discussion at a later 
conference, at which all branches of industry engaged in dis- 
tribution will be represented. At this later conference, it is 
honed, a definite plan for the reduction of distributing costs 
will be adopted. This is the first time that such a conference 
has been arranged for the benefit of distributors. 

Glass Containers Case Decided—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after lengthy hearings, has rendered its decision 
in the glass container case, recently brought by various cor- 
porations, packers’ associations and manufacturers of glass con- 
tainers. The complainants charged that the existing Official 
Classification less-than-carlot ratings applicable on certain food 
products in glass containers, packed in barrels or boxes, were 
unjust and unreasonable. Following a review of the testimony 
submitted, the Commission decided that the Official Classifica- 
tion ratings on peanut butter, butter, sugar or corn syrup and 
sugar combined; comb and strained henev: honey and sugar 
mixtures; olive oil; ground spices, and vinegar, in glass, packed 
in barrels or boxes, in less than carloads, were not unreasonable. 
On the other hand, however, it decided that Official Classification 
ratines on a number of other food products in glass, packed in 
barrels or boxes in less than carlots, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they were higher than the first-numbered class above 
the less-than-carload ratings applicable to the same articles 
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when in metal cans, packed in barrels or boxes. This decision 
modifies the original report which had been previously rendered. 
Jobbing Houses Merged—Greenspan Bros., wholesale gro- 
cers, of Perth Amboy, N. J., have taken over the grocery jobbing 
business of Potts & Kauffman, also of Perth Amboy. - 


M. S. Crissey Dead—M. S. Crissey, of Wilcox, Crissey & Co., 
well-known wholesale grocer, of Jamestown, N. Y., died sud- 
denly at his home in Jamestown last week. 


GETTING BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


(Editor’s Note.—Just before the Wisconsin Convention the name 
“Grocers Supply Co.’’ was changed to Frank T. Stare, Inc., and some 
wondered. Now Mr. Stare has come out with another change. A 
good many men “‘cuss’’ as well as discuss Frank Stare, as any man 
who “does things’ and is not content to merely drift with the tide 
will be discussed. And particularly where a man has the “nerve” to 
tell truths plainly he may expect verbal opposition. and Frank does 
this quite frequently. As, for instance, in this circular letter which 
he has just sent out, with the above heading. Personally we admire 
the man who talks fearlessly and fo the point. and so does everybody 
else, even those who “‘cuss,’’ and if this announcement of Frank’s 
new move is a boost, welcome to it; it was not asked for. We are 
interested in the new venture he announces.) 


Fourteen years ago, when this writer established the first 
Packers’ Sales Agency in Wisconsin, he had a vision of filling a 
long-felt want in the distribution of Wisconsin canned foods—of 
rendering a real service to the canner and jobber alike. At that 
time he had been actively engaged in the packing end of the 
game in Wisconsin for sixteen years. He had seen the industry 
develop from two plants, packing less than 100,000 cases of peas 
in 1894, to 25 or 30 plants, packing nearly 2,000,000 cases in 1909. 

He had been for several years by far the largest packer in 
the State, having packed and sold 510,000 cases in a year, a rec- 
ord that perhaps stands today. This business had been built on 
a quality basis. He was personally acquainted with practically 
every buyer of importance in the United States. It was his idea 
to sell his acquaintance and standing with the trade, his ability 
to successfully market a large quantity of Wisconsin canned 
feods to a certain selected group of canners, and to sell his 
knowledge of the canning business and his knowledge of the 
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ability and the conditions surrounding this group of canners to 
his friends, the wholesale grocers. 

And the trade, generally, responded to the idea. On the 
assurance that the writer would act in an advisory capacity dur- 
ing the pack and that he would personally select the goods to be 
shipped—on each respective order—buyers did not hesitate to 
place orders with then practically unknown canners for fancy 
peas at the same price at which the older and well-known can- 
ners were selling. As a result, the canners composing this group 
were able to establish a trade and to sell their output at what 
their goods were actually worth, and the trade got what they 
bought. These same canners are selling much of this trade today. 

During the few years the writer was out of this line of busi- 
ness conditions changed, competition became keener, and when 
this house was established, nearly five years ago, it kind of 
drifted with the herd. The writer has come to a realization that 
the Packers’ Sales Agent (including ourselves) as he is conduct- 
ing his business today is performing little real service, is doing 
little, at any rate not nearly as much as he might to justify his 
existence. And right here and now is where we are going back 
to first principles, with certain modifications. 

Instead of trying to sell all of the peas in the State, and 
having a flock of field men doing a flivver Marathon in their 
efforts to call on a hundred or more canners, we are going to 
save our tires. Instead of spending all our time on the road, we 
are going to spend most of it with a few canners, in an effort 
to give them a real service. We are going to devote more time 
to perfecting our lineup with our Associate Brokers, and in re- 
newing our acquaintance with the trade, in an effort to give 
them a real service. 

We are going to lin eup a small group of canners, if it isn’t 
more than ten, who are properly located as to soil conditions, 
and who are properly equipped to pack quality, and we are going 
to work 100 per cent for and with them. And when the trade 
buys anything from us, it will be with the knowledge and assur- 
ance that their orders will have our personal attention, and that 
we will personally inspect and select every shipment before it 
moves. 

Are you with us? 


FRANK T. STARE, INC. 


“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
We sell 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty years of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 
500 N. Dearborn Street, 


FACTORIES 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Successor to 


Chicago, 


Peerless Husker Co., 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, III. 
Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inec., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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GOOD PRODUCTS cuits in this eneshorse, run-down jaytovin, do You?” 
GOOD LABELS 


antly. “Quite a few folks like you come through from the city, 

and we aim to have everything called for. Have ’em in a bag 
N BUYING Canned 
Foods, people are 


or eat ’em here?” 

guided mainly by the 
appearance of the label. 
A good label—effective 
design, bright colors and 
fine paper—attracts 
attention, and creates a 
favorable impression. It 
builds an atmosphere of 
_ quality around your product. 


_ We make good labels. Our 
organization is known for 
‘its artistic ability, its. 
mechanical skill and 
efficient service. 


ZS 


NOW AND THEN 
They were having one of those little spats, so common among 
married couples. 
“And to think,” sniffed the wife, “that when you married 
me you used to call me ‘little dear’!”’ 
“Perhaps I did,” hubby grimly replied; “but since then you’ve 
developed into a big expense!”—Judge. 


A CLOSE ONE 
Ski—Did you hear about me nearly getting my neck broken 
in an auto accident yesterday? 
Vi—No; how was that? 
Ski—The poor girl was run over. 


DAD’S BARBER 
“Wow! That razor does pull!” 


“Oh, that’s all right. I’ll get the whiskers off if the handlc 
doesn’t break.” 


Light—Heard you read out for Unprepared for recitation 
this morning. How come? 


Lighter—Brought a soft pencil to a hard exam. 


RAGTIME 
“Snoring is music to my ears.” 
“How’s that, music?” 
“Sheet music.” 


EGG-TRAORDINARY CASE 


A young woman who was reared in an Eastern Kansas 
town read in a poultry journal that poultry raising was remu- 


_ Write us now for particulars. 
nerative, so she decided to try it. She purchased a hen and set 


The United States Printing a her on thirteen eggs. She wrote to a poultry journal that poul- 
8 : : try raising was much to her liking, and wondered how long the 
&Lithograph Co. ?§ 


hen should remain on the eggs. The paper wrote back: “Thre? 
BALTIMORE dV weeks for chickens and four weeks for ducks.” Later she wrote 

the poultry journal as follows: “Many thanks for vour advice 
ebout the setting hen. She remained on the nest three weeks. 
and at the end of that time there were no chickens hatched. As 
I did not care for ducks, I took her off the nest and sold the 
eggs.” 


- 


3 
° 
3 
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THIS AGE! 
School Teacher—Percival, you are half an hour late. What 
was the matter? 
K. K. K. Perevy—I went out with papa to a lynching party 
and we stayed until the last man was hung. 
School Teacher (severely)—Was hanged, Percival.—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


SS 


UO 


DISCOVERED 


Teacher—Now you have in front of you the north, on your 
right the east, and on your left the west. What have you behind 
you? 

Small Boy—A patch on my pants. I told mother you’d see it. 


“Daddy, today in school we learned about the nicknames of 
the cities, and they said that Boston was the Hub of the Universe. 
Why’s that?” 

“Merely because that’s where things move slowest, I guess.” 
—Judge. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 


APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


Automatic Canmaking Machinery. 
makers’ Machinery. 

BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, eto. 
a. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


See Can- 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Gueding Mehy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 


BELTING. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 

A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J... 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
patie Screw Caps. See Caps. 
ox Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 


BROKERS. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore, 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Bailtimere. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testere See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines. bottle See Bettlers’ Mehy. 
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CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


aaa Machines, solderless. See Closing 
achines 


nes. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatery work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 

ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 

peas, bean, seed, etc. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. 


See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cong. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wkzs., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 


Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTEBS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Avare Machine Co.. Salem. N J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Berlin - Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohie. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 

CRANES and carrying machines. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltisore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimure. 

A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Dovble-Seaming Machines. See Mechs. 

DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balt 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAI 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.’ 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and E 

ed. 

FKVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Anderson Filli Mach, 3 
Berlin Cang. Mac h. 
Kdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Bualtimora 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Gni 

FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboar ao 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cookes 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co. 
o., Salem, om 
erlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co.,’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Filling Machine, syrup. Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Masa. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Men a 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery 8 
——- pressure, time, ete. See 
nipmest. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 


merators, electric. See mo 
ss-lined Tanks. See Tanke, 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
ravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 
n 
Hoisting Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
fnk, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, r,s Ind. 
Shar fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
uice Pumps. See 
Kerosene Oil Burners Burn 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
f. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Cang. Mch: 4 Works, Ber’ 
dw. Renneber Sons Co., Balti 
A. K. Robins Co., » Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Mchy. Co., "Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 


K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, oO. 
Kraut Cutters. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Bdw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Manufacturers. 
mse & Co., Baltimore. 

Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Fe. & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. 
OU. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, ete. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 

MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

—g Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
eat Canning Machiner 
Meat een See Chop ppers. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Zestrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Go., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Balti more. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans 

Pafls, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
a Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 

ers. 

Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 


Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PA£TE, canners’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. E. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars —* Co., Salem, N. J. 


Gansen C Wis. 
Huatiey Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Re & Co., ‘tim 
e- cago. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. ‘Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

——— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
cny. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and erables. See Pea Canners’. 

PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power nt 

Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
o> Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Indianapolis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, air, water, brine, s e 
Ams Machine Co. we Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 

Compounds. 
Sanitary — top) cans. See Can 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and as Baskets. 
Scrap Tess. 
Screw Caps, bottle. 
Sealing Machines, ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. ge Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Seed icago. 
n Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, see Closing 
Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., enemy, Til. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimo 

Stevenson & Co., 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


aes Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
one. fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
cers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mehy. 
SPEED ern DEVICES (for Ma- 
ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinelair-Seott & Ce. Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Creek. N. Y. 


See Cannery 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pi a Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Cover 
See Kettles, process. 


Steam Reterts. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
rubber and steel type, burn- 
A. &. Robins” Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Y's 
ie ae Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 

obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 

Power Plant poy 

Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 


eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Anderson Fil Mach, Co. Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., RS Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., "Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 
pom Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Sarum Co., Itimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimere. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

me Controllers, process. Cc 
Tin Lithegraphing. Bee Decora ted. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 


Berlin chy. Works, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
ob Co., Balt: timore. 


Sprague Gone. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
. TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS.. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
amp, Indianapolis. 


sen 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Transmission Machinery. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 


Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. " See Glass Bottles” ete. 
Ese 

able ‘oun 

Re 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Ma 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Mallee” 


VINERS AND HULLEBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columb 
Frank Hamachek, 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See 


WASHEBS, can and jar. 

Ayars -Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. . Works, 

A. K. Robins & , Baltimore. 

Washing and Seaidin Baskets. See 

Windmills and Water" Supply Systems. 

Tanks, wood. 

Machines, ean. See Mehy. 
re Bound Boxes. See Bo 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Bi Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping bexes 
Weegee. paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelliag Mehy. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette, Mich. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX What is an Adequate Amount of 


Insurance? 


The only safeguard against loss by fire 
is an amount of fire insurance sufficient 
to reimburse you for the amount you would 
lose if your plant should burn today. 


Every Canner desires this protection. It 
can be secured with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


at a cost which justifies it. 


For information write: 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
eee a LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
WORKS 

ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 

BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


PLANTS 


OF THE 


“WEIRTON.W.VA. 


* 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
~ (CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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